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Council  asks  President,  UTFA  to  work  out 
new  agreement  on  negotiating  procedures 


Governing  Council  has  tied  up  the 
loose  ends  of  a limited  agreement 
to  binding  arbitration  given  two  years 
ago  and  instructed  President  David 
Strangway  to  work  out  a process  of 
salary  negotiation  with  the  University 
of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 
(UTFA)  that  can  be  used  to  determine 
salaries  and  benefits  for  1984-85  and 
succeeding  years. 

On  Jan.  21, 1982,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  James  Ham, 
Governing  Council  approved  in  prin- 
ciple an  amendment  to  Article  6 of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  with 
UTFA  pending  solution  of  the  legal 
issue  of  compliance  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Act.  Once  it  became 
clear,  as  a result  of  the  decision  of 
Judge  J.C.  Sirois  on  a stated  case 
between  Gk)verning  Council  and 
UTFA,  that  no  legal  impediment  to 
binding  arbitration  existed.  Governing 
Coimcil  was  bound  to  reconsider  the 
issue. 

Council  has  now  approved  an  agree- 
ment that  lapsed  on  Jime  30, 1983. 
With  the  approval,  the  original  Article 
6,  which  contained  procedures  used  for 
the  negotiation  of  salaries  and  benefits 


The  commission  created  by  Bette 
Stephenson  to  restructure  the 
system  of  universities  in  Ontario  will 
begin  work  this  week  on  a discussion 
paper  outlining  issues  and  alternatives 
they  think  shoxild  be  considered  in  the 
development  of  a plan.  Reactions  and 
suggestions  will  then  be  sought  from 
the  universities  and  the  public,  with 
public  hearings  to  be  held  in  various 
university  cities. 

Commission  members  Edmund 
Bovey,  Ronald  Watts  and  Fraser 
Mustard  will  do  their  deliberating  in 
office  space  at  101  Bloor  St.  W.  that 
has  been  rented  until  the  end  of  Nov- 
ember, when  their  final  report  is  ex- 
pected. Last  week  they  were  officially 
named  the  Commission  on  the  Future 
Development  of  the  Universities  of 
Ontario. 

The  news  of  their  arrangements  is  a 
clear  indication  that  Bette  Stephenson, 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities, 
has  backed  down  from  her  original  in- 
tention to  make  this  merely  a commit- 
tee of  implementation,  says  Bill  Jones, 
president  of  the  Ontario  Confedera- 
tion of  University  Factdty  Associa- 
tions. He  was  referring  to  the  passage 
in  her  statement  to  the  Legislature 
Dec.  15  that  the  commission  would 
“not  be  expected  to  involve  itself  in 
prolonged  debate  at  a conceptual 
level”  but  would  “capitalize  on  the  ex- 
tensive work  that  has  already  taken 


up  to  Jan.  21, 1982,  was  wiped  out. 
Since  the  revision  applied  only  to 
negotiations  for  1982-83  and  “as 
necessary”  for  1983-84,  Council  has 
asked  that  a procedure  acceptable  to 
both  the  administration  and  UTFA  be 
brought  back  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  negotiations  for  next  year’s 
salaries  can  get  under  way. 

In  response  to  a question  from 
alumnus  Eric  Hardy  at  the  Jan.  19 
meeting.  Chairman  John  Whitten  said 
the  Executive  Committee  will  be 


By  Judith  Knelman 

Statistics  in  a report  for  the  Associ- 
ation of  Universities  & Colleges  of 
Canada  (AUCC)  that  takes  universities 
to  task  for  having  hired  too  many  non- 
Canadians  have  been  questioned  by 
the  association. 

Some  Questions  of  Balance,  by 


place  in  the  recent  past  and  derive 
from  it  a specific  operational  plan.” 
OCUFA  feared  the  commission 
would  be  working  in  secret,  with 
access  to  government  documents  but 
little  opportunity  for  conceptual  plan- 
ning. Her  directive  to  the  commission 
could  mean,  says  Jones,  that  the  prov- 
ince will  end  up  with  a few  general  uni- 
versities and  a larger  number  of 
specially  designated  colleges,  “pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  educational  system 
that  won’t  serve  us  well”.  Stephenson 
evidently  thinks  the  job  market  predic- 
tions are  important,  he  says,  while 
OCUFA  believes  people  should  be 
educated  to  be  adaptable. 

“After  five  years  of  vain  attempts  to 
secure  her  cooperation  and  having 
gotten  nowhere,”  says  Jones,  OCUFA 
decided  to  call  attention  to  the  “lack  of 
credibility”  in  Stephenson’s  plan  by 
issuing  a newsletter  calling  for  her 
resignation.  If  she  refines  it  to  a com- 
mittee of  inquiry  with  a broadened 
mandate  that  includes  the  question  of 
funding,  OCUFA  will  reconsider  its  at- 
titude, says  Jones.  “But  do  we  really 
need  a committee  of  inquiry?” 

At  the  emergency  meeting  of 
OCUFA  Jan.  6 and  7,  two  member 
associations,  one  of  them  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Faculty  Association, 
opposed  the  resolution  calling  for 
Stephenson’s  resignation.  However, 
said  Fred  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  uni- 


receiving progress  reports  from  the 
President  on  negotiations  for  the  pro- 
cedure. The  President  will  proceed 
without  being  bound  in  any  way  by  the 
process  that  Council  approved  retro- 
actively, Whitten  told  Hardy. 

Questioned  by  alumna  Elizabeth 
Pearce  on  whether  UTFA  might  ap- 
proach the  Inflation  Restraint  Board 
for  an  extension  of  the  two-year  trial 
arrangement  since  last  year  salary  in- 
creases in  the  Ontario  public  sector 
were  limited  to  five  percent,  Whitten 


Thomas  Symons  and  James  Page,  sug- 
gests that  there  is  an  imbalance  at 
Canadian  universities  in  that  the  inter- 
national component  of  faculty  is  too 
high  and  too  US-dominated.  Cana- 
dians are  not  getting  a fair  crack  at 
university  teaching  jobs,  it  says,  and 
students  are  often  deprived  of  an 


versity  and  external  affairs  committee 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association,  UTFA  did  agree  with 
OCUFA’ s concerns  about  the  commis- 
sion. He  said  the  plan  places  con- 
straints on  research  and  time,  and  it 
did  not  look  as  though  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  commission  to  have 
broad  public  consultation.  (In  her 
statement,  Stephenson  says  the  com- 
mission will  report  its  plan  of  action  to 
her  in  the  summer  of  1984,  but  she  has 
since  said  its  report  will  come  in  the 
fall.) 

Two  other  concerns,  said  Wilson,  are 
the  invasion  of  the  government  into 
university  matters  and  the  problem  of 
funding.  There  is  a fear  that  if  the 
system  were  made  smaller  there  would 
be  pressure  on  the  government  to 
spend  less  money  on  the  system  when 
in  fact  it  needs  more  if  the  damage 
done  by  underfunding  is  to  be 
repaired. 

Ontario’s  university  presidents, 
through  the  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities, last  week  expressed  cautious 
optimism  about  the  formation  of  the 
commission,  which  they  regard  as  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  a new  consen- 
sus on  the  role  of  universities.  Their 
statement  makes  it  plain  that  they  will 
cooperate  as  long  as  the  commission 
consults  widely. 


said  that  Cecil  Yip,  president  of 
UTFA,  has  indicated  that  such  a move 
would  be  extremely  unlikely. 

Expressing  the  sentiments  of  many 
Council  members,  Pearce  said  she  was 
“delighted  and  overjoyed”  that  the 
faculty  association  and  the  administra- 
tion had  arrived  at  this  resolution.  Pro- 
fessor Jean  Smith,  noting  that  prob- 
ably no  issue  this  year  will  prove  more 
potentially  disruptive  to  the  fabric  of 
the  University,  said  the  motion 

Continued  on  Page  2 


adequately  Canadian  focus  in  the 
teaching. 

The  report  has  drawn  wide  coverage 
and  support  in  the  daily  press.  Both 
The  Toronto  Star  and  The  Globe  and 
Mail  have  run  editorials  urging  the 
universities  to  hire  more  Canadians. 
However,  the  Council  of  Ontario  Uni- 
versities (COU)  has  pointed  out  that 
the  report  lumps  landed  immigrants  in 
with  foreigners  despite  the  fact  that 
human  rights  legislation  prevents 
employers  from  discriminating  against 
landed  immigrants  in  favour  of  Cana- 
dian citizens. 

A group  of  university  presidents 
hastily  summoned  to  Ottawa  met  last 
Wednesday  to  consider  the  report  and 
decided  to  admit  that  they  were 
unhappy  with  it.  “It  is  the  feeling  of 
the  group  and  the  association  that  the 
report  dealt  with  very  complex 
issues,”  said  Mark  Giberson,  an  AUCC 
information  officer.  “The  issue  of  non- 
Canadian  staff  is  particularly  complex 
and  the  report  dealt  with  it  in  a 
simplistic  manner.  The  association 
does  not  agree  with  the  way  those 
statistics  were  presented  in  the 
report.” 

Page  told  the  Bulletin  that  Statistics 
Canada  estimates  that  about  half  of 
those  here  as  permanent  residents 
came  in  conjunction  with  their  employ- 
ment. Since  a university  is  required  to 
report  the  status  of  an  employee  at  the 
time  the  offer  of  employment  was 
made,  for  the  first  year  the  employee 
would  be  classified  as  a foreigner,  but 
in  subsequent  years  the  classification 
would  be  changed  to  landed  immigrant 
if  that  status  had  been  granted  by  the 
Canadian  government.  Thus  Page  and 
Symons  reasoned  that  landed  immi- 
grants are  actually  competing  with  the 
current  generation  of  young  scholars 
for  teaching  jobs  in  Canadian  univer- 
sities. “We  want  to  ensure  that  Cana- 
dians get  a fair  and  full  crack  at  the 
jobs,”  said  Page. 

He  said  they  were  not  suggesting 
that  barriers  be  erected  to  keep  out 
foreign  academics,  but  that  right  now 
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University  commission  to  hold  pubiic  hearings 

Work  begins  this  week  on  issues  to  be  considered 


AUCC  disputes  statistics  in  report  it  commissioned 


Budget  guidelines  approved 
at  Council 


Governing  Council 
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“establishes  an  atmosphere  in  which 
bargaining  can  take  place  absent  of 
the  pyrotechnics  that  took  place  two 
years  ago.” 

However,  alumnus  Jordan  Sullivan 
and  presidential  appointee  Peter 
Silcox  Warned  that  they  would  not  sup- 
port a new  arrangement  that  called  for 
binding  arbitration.  Sullivan,  who 
voted  in  favour  of  binding  arbitration 
two  years  ago  but  now  regrets  it, 
called  the  arbitrator’s  decision  of  June 
1982  “quixotic  and  bizarre”.  Silcox 
said  he  did  not  support  the  temporary 
revision  of  Article  6 in  1982  and  has 
not  changed  his  mind.  “Our  first  ex- 
periment with  third-party  binding 
arbitration  in  this  field  should  be  oiu- 
last. 

“I  do  support  the  resolution  and  I 
hope  the  negotiations  that  are  about  to 
be  launched  will  be  fruitful  and  that 
they’ll  proceed  with  due  dispatch  to  a 
successful  outcome,”  said  Silcox,  “but 
I want  to  make  it  clear  that  as  far  as 
I’m  concerned  the  negotiators  do  not 
have  a completely  clear  field.”  He  said 
he  would  prefer  using  the  legal 
framework  provided  by  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  to  accepting 
third-party  binding  arbitration.  The 
final  decision  on  the  University’s 
budget,  in  Silcox’s  opinion,  must  be 
taken  in  the  University,  by  Governing 
Council.  “The  setting  of  priorities  in 
the  use  of  the  limited  funds  available 
to  support  University  activities  is 
something  we  must  all  struggle  with 
and  come  to  a decision  on  ourselves.  I 
will  not  support  any  arrangement 
under  which  the  University  commun- 
ity, and  more  particularly  the  Govern- 
ing Council,  evades  that  responsibil- 
ity,” said  Silcox. 

Jean  Smith  pointed  out  that  the 
“fine  print”  meant  that  Silcox  would 
prefer  that  the  faculty  association  cer- 
tify as  a union. 

“In  the  last  analysis  we  may  be 


faced  with  the  choice  of  third-party 
binding  arbitration  or  a decision  of  the 
faculty  association  to  certify,”  said 
Silcox.  “If  they  went  that  way  and 
were  successful  I would  personally 
prefer  that  arrangement  because 
under  it  Governing  Council  still  makes 
the  final  decision.” 

After  the  meeting,  both  Strangway 
and  Yip  expressed  pleasure  that  Coun- 
cil had  authorized  them  to  proceed 
with  the  search  for  a method  of 
bargaining.  Strangway  said  the  resolu- 
tion brought  to  Council  was  worked 
out  cooperatively  with  the  faculty 
association  in  a spirit  of  goodwill. 

“I  think  both  sides  are  going  in  with 
good  intentions,”  said  Yip.  He  said 
discussions  on  the  proposal  brought  to 
Council  with  the  President  and  Pro- 
vost Frank  lacobucci  had  been  “very 
productive.  There  is  good  feeling 
between  us.”  Even  though  there  is  no 
deadline.  Yip  is  confident  a solution 
will  be  reached  because  both  sides 
recognize  time  constraints:  the  admin- 
istration will  want  to  finalize  its 
budget  and  the  faculty  will  want  the 
increases  in  the  July  pay  cheques. 

Both  are  anxious  to  get  going  on  the 
negotiations.  “I’m  pleased  now  that 
the  focus  is  on  the  longer-term  issue, 
which  is  where  our  attention  should 
be,”  said  Strangway.  “We’re  now  able 
to  look  at  the  question  of  where  we  go 
from  here.  We’re  addressing  how 
we’re  going  to  go  about  settling 
salaries  in  the  longer  term.” 

He  said  he  would  like  to  see  as  much 
community  involvement  as  possible  in 
the  decision  on  the  negotiating  pro- 
cedure. “Already  there  are  signs  that 
this  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
cess.” To  that  end,  he  has  asked  the 
provost  to  strike  a reference  group  of 
about  30  senior  administrators,  in- 
cluding chairmen.  “We  intend  to  have 
a much  wider  consultation  process 
than  there  was  two  years  ago.” 


The  administration’s  budget  guide- 
lines for  1984-85  were  approved  by 
Governing  Council  at  the  Jan.  19 
meeting  despite  a last-ditch  stand  by 
alumnus  Jordan  Sullivan  to  have  them 
referred  back  to  specify  that  the 
accumulated  deficit  be  removed. 

The  guidelines  recommend  a bal- 
anced budget  for  next  year,  but  they 
do  not  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  deficit 
that  already  exists. 

Sullivan  had  already  attempted  to 
have  the  guidelines  referred  back  at 
the  Dec.  19  planning  and  resources 
meeting.  His  suggestion  was  voted 
down  by  both  bodies. 

Urging  members  of  Council  to  seize 
the  chance  to  shape  budget  policy,  he 
said  that  to  endorse  the  guidelines  was 
to  endorse  deficit  financing.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  philosophy  behind  a 
deficit  budget  was  to  make  sure  the 
provincial  government  did  not  think  it 
was  easy  to  run  the  University. 

William  Broadhurst,  a government 
appointee,  said  the  University  has 
already  accepted  that  deficit  financing 
is  a possibility  in  its  provision  of  a 
1.5  percent  limit.  Alumnus  Eric  Hardy 
said  he  feared  the  result  of  eliminating 
the  deficit  would  be  across-the-board 
cuts  without  concern  for  priorities. 

In  other  discussion  on  the  budget 
guidelines.  Professor  Jean  Smith 
asked  whether  the  motion  that  there 
should  be  no  addition  to  the  accum- 
ulated operating  deficit  except  for  any 
additional  deficit  that  might  be  created 
by  a Governing  Council  decision  to 
write  down  the  University’s  invest- 
ment in  the  University  of  Toronto 
Library  Automation  Systems 
(UTLAS)  might  not  be  highly  pre- 
judicial. “Council  and  the  administra- 
tion seem  to  be  leaping  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  some  write  down  of  the 


UTLAS  debt  might  be  required.  Werq 
that  to  be  the  case,  we’re  not  dealing 
with  the  budget  but  with  the  financial 
statement  of  the  University.” 

President  David  Strangway  said  the 
reference  was  not  intended  to  be  antic- 
ipatory. At  the  Jan.  10  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  it  was  decided 
that  the  guidelines  should  be  referred 
back  to  the  administration  for  re- 
wording, but  since  the  rewording 
carried  the  same  sense  the  guidelines 
were  brought  forward  as  originally 
approved  by  planning  and  resources. 

Graduate  student  Catherine  Laurier 
asked  why  the  case  of  a disqualified 
student  representative  on  Council  has 
not  been  settled.  The  person  in  ques- 
tion has  not  been  able  to  represent  his 
constituency  since  Oct.  26  because  his 
status  as  a University  student  has 
been  removed.  Chairman  John 
Whitten  said  the  student’s  appeal  was 
to  be  heard  on  Jan.  20.  After  that,  if 
he  remains  disqualified,  the  seat  will 
be  vacated  and  a by-election  called. 

In  his  report  to  Council,  the  Presi- 
dent said  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Presidents’  Committee,  a group 
that  gives  $1,000  or  more  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  one  year,  has  gone  up  from 
512  in  1982  to  645  in  1983  and  the 
amount  donated  from  $1.2  million  in 
1982  to  $1.6  million  in  1983.  The 
number  of  faculty  and  staff  members 
in  the  group  went  from  144,  represen- 
ting $264,000,  to  192,  representing 
$385,000.  There  were  633  responses  to 
the  President’s  appeal  to  the  staff  and 
faculty  for  support  in  1983  as  com- 
pared with  493  in  1982.  All  in  all, 
about  $500,000  was  contributed  by 
faculty  and  staff  members  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  1983,  he  said. 

Strangway  also  announced  that  the 
newly  formed  Canadian  Institute  of 
Theoretical  Astrophysics  at  U of  T has 
been  funded  by  the  Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Council. 

In  other  business  at  the  Jan.  19 
meeting.  Council 

• established  a PhD  program  in  in- 
dustrial relations  in  the  Centre  for 
Industrial  Relations 

• appointed  Professor  O.J.C.  Runnalls 
a member  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Radiation  Protection  Authority 

• approved  a revised  policy  for  com- 
pulsory non-academic  incidental  fees 
subject  to  the  proviso  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  section  on  the  formula  for 
part-time  fees  may  be  brought  forward 
later  in  the  year 

• approved  the  University  Health 
Service  policy 

• approved  a proposal  for  Phase  II  of 
the  Scarborough  College  Residences 
and  the  sale  of  a debenture  for  Phase 
II  of  up  to  $2.3  million 

• approved  the  expansion  of  its  ap- 
proval in  1981  for  the  sale  of  between 
$1.1  million  and  $1.5  million  of  Univer- 
sity land  at  Scarborough  College  to  in- 
clude all  of  the  University’s  land  north 
of  Ellesmere  Road  except  for  a 
specified  area  for  parking 
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Opposition  to  music  studies  proposais 
voiced  at  open  meeting 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

Sweet  harmonies  were  definitely 
not  on  the  program  when  a capa- 
city crowd  packed  the  concert  hall  at 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
Jan.  13.  The  audience  — largely  made 
up  of  Conservatory  teachers  and 
students  — had  been  invited  to  com- 
ment on  a discussion  paper  on  the 
future  of  music  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  The  meeting  was 
organized  by  the  six-member  pro- 
vostial  committee  that  had  drawn  up 
the  controversial  document. 

Before  discussion  began,  Joseph 
Macerollo,  president  of  the  RCM  fac- 
ulty association,  protested  the  commit- 
tee’s exclusion  of  electronic  media 
from  the  meeting.  Vice-Provost  Roger 
Wolff,  chairman  of  the  committee,  said 
he  had  no  intention  of  having  the 
meeting  recorded  because  it  would 
disrupt  discussion. 

“It’s  our  meeting  and  we  have  laid 
doAvn  the  rules,’’  he  said. 

Music  teacher  Samuel  Dolan  said  he 
considered  the  stature  of  the  RCM  to 
be  such  that  the  issues  under  discus- 
sion were  of  national  importance  and 
therefore  of  concern  to  more  than  just 
those  in  attendance. 

The  emotional  pitch  established 
during  that  exchange  was  maintained 
throughout  the  meeting.  Scheduled  to 
run  from  5 to  7 p.m.,  it  stretched  on 
until  8,  with  few  kind  words  being 
directed  towards  the  committee.  Some 
voicing  criticisms  were  merely  dis- 
satisfied -with  the  committee’s  recom- 
mendations, others  were  outraged.  At 
issue  is  a proposal  to  separate  com- 
munity teaching  from  all  other  areas 
of  music  instruction  at  the  University. 

It  is  proposed  that  initially,  all  music 
instruction  at  U of  T would  be  carried 
out  under  the  RCM  name,  though 
there  would  be  two  distinct  compo- 
nents — a faculty  of  music,  led  by  a 
dean,  and  a community  music  pro- 
gram, under  a director.  At  the  end  of 
the  transitional  period  of  at  least  10 
years,  the  community  music  division 


Clarification 


The  summary  paper  drafted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Future  of  Music 
Studies  and  published  in  the  Dec.  19 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  was  entitled  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Future 
of  Music  Studies  offered  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  document  is  not  a final  report 
but  rather  a summary  for  discussion  as 
was  indicated  by  the  subtitle.  Further- 
more the  timetable  that  accompanied 
the  summary  has  been  extended.  The 
deadline  for  written  submissions  to  the 
committee  is  now  February  17, 198A. 

In  view  of  this  extension,  the  com- 
mittee expects  to  present  the  final 
report  to  the  provost  by  the  end  of 
March  1984. 

R.N.  Wolff 

Vice-Provost 

and 

Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee 


would  negotiate  with  the  University 
for  independence  and  for  the  right  to 
use  the  Royal  Conservatory  name. 

During  the  transitional  period,  11 
branches  would  be  added  to  the 
present  nine,  which  includes  the  main 
branch  at  McMaster  Hall  on  Bloor 
Street.  A main  branch,  not  necessarily 
the  largest  and  not  necessarily  down- 
town, would  include  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  division.  The  Canada- 
wide graded  examination  system 
would  be  taken  over  by  the  Faculty. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  had  begun, 
RCM  vice-principal  Robert  Dodson 
read  aloud  a letter  from  soprano  Lois 
Marshall,  an  alumna  of  the  institution. 

“The  idea,’’  said  Marshall,  “of 
dispersing  all  of  this  and  destroying  a 
musical  climate  where  teachers  and 
students  can  truly  thrive  — to  replace 
this  with  small  units  spread  here  and 
there  — is  not  only  depressing,  in  my 
view,  it  is  sheer,  unconscionable  folly.’’ 

Endorsing  that  view  was  RCM 
teacher  David  Fallis,  who  agreed  that 
a presence  downtown  is  important  to 
an  institution’s  public  profile. 

“The  banks  know  what  they’re  doing 
when  they  put  up  towers  downtown,’’ 
he  said. 

Fallis  also  objected  to  the  Conser- 
vatory being  expected  to  relinquish  its 
name  to  an  institution  with  which  its 
association  was  to  be  temporary. 

“The  committee  makes  a point  of 


saying  that  the  name  is  important, 
then  acts  as  if  it  isn’t".  If  we’re  going  to 
separate  from  U of  T in  10  years,  let 
us  at  least  keep  our  name.” 

Macerollo  asked  committee  member 
Walter  Pitman  if  the  Ontario  Arts 
Council  (of  which  Pitman  is  executive 
director)  would  be  willing  to  provide 
some  financial  support  for  the  20 
autonomous  branches  — particularly 
those  in  less  affluent  neighbourhoods. 
Pitman  replied  that  the  arts  council  is 
“almost  entirely  uninvolved  with 
training”  and  that  the  committee  had 
not  assessed  the  potential  of  fund- 
raising in  the  private  sector.  His  sug- 
gestion that  the  United  Way  might  be 
a possible  source  of  support  prompted 
collective  jeers  and  an  individual  com- 
ment that  music  teaching  is  not  “a 
social  welfare  activity”. 

Music  teacher  Richard  Blechta  said 
he  couldn’t  understand  why  the  com- 
mittee thought  U of  T should  divest 
itself  of  the  community  teaching  func- 
tion yet  should  retain  control  of 
another  “pre-university”  function, 
namely  the  administration  of  the 
graded  examination  system. 

Pianist  Andrew  Markow  asked  what 
was  to  become  of  the  ROM’s  advanced 
diploma  program  for  particularly 
gifted  young  students.  Wolff  replied 
that  the  committee  had  not  been 
specific  “about  what  goes  where” 
because  a number  of  issues  needed 


“more  attention  and  clarification”. 

Composer  and  teacher  Timothy 
Sullivan  said  any  feedback  the  commit- 
tee receives  will  “necessarily  be  in- 
complete because  the  discussion  paper 
itself  is  incomplete  — omitting,  as  it 
does,  the  background  information  and 
rationale  behind  its  conclusions”. 

When  asked  why  one  of  the  commit- 
tee’s longer  “working  papers”  was  not 
being  circulated,  Wolff  said  no  such 
document  existed  in  a form  approp- 
riate for  distribution. 

RCM  teacher  and  examiner  Ed 
Janus  said  the  committee  displayed 
little  understanding  of  musical  train- 
ing, despite  11  months  of  research  and 
deliberation,  yet  the  individuals  and 
institutions  affected  by  the  proposals 
were  being  “forced  to  scramble”  in 
order  to  respond  within  the  time  con- 
straints. Wolff  said  the  committee’s 
final  report  is  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion in  late  March,  after  which  the 
provost  would  have  time  to  make 
recommendations  to  Governing  Coun- 
cil that  could,  if  approved,  be  enacted 
by  July  1. 

However,  committee  member 
Alexandra  Johnston,  principal  of 
Victoria  College,  said  that  no  action 
will  be  taken  until  all  parties  are  ready 
to  move  ahead  in  a constructive  way. 


Hospitality  award 


Toronto  showed  its  appreciation  to  U of  T student  Stephanie 
Karapita  for  the  hospitality  she  showed  an  American  couple 
visiting  the  city.  Karapita  was  presented  with  a silver  medal, 
given  monthly  by  the  tourist  magazine  Key  to  Toronto,  by 
Mayor  Art  Eggleton  at  City  Hall  Jan.  17.  Last  November,  Bill  and 
Margaret  Gunn  of  Mason,  Michigan,  were  in  front  of  the 
Newman  Centre  on  St.  George  Street  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
get  to  Kensington  Market.  Karapita  asked  if  she  could  help.  She 


not  only  pointed  them  in  the  right  direction,  but  also  took  them  on 
a tour  of  the  Roberts  Library.  The  Gunns  filled  out  a nomination 
card  for  the  award  in  their  copy  of  the  magazine,  describing 
Karapita  as  a ‘‘lovely  girl”  who  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  city. 
Karapita,  a fourth-year  student  at  St.  Mike's,  says  she  “loves 
showing  off  the  University.  I think  we’re  lucky  to  go  to  school  in 
such  a nice  place.” 
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the  balance  is  distorted. 

WOliam  Sayers,  director  of  communi- 
cations at  COU,  said  it  is  the  picture  of 
foreign  domination  in  the  report  that 
is  distorted.  The  report  concludes  that 
foreigners  are  displacing  Canadians  on 
the  basis  of  statistics  that  distinguish 
Canadian  citizens  from  citizens  of 
other  countries.  In  1979-80,  it  says, 
slightly  less  than  one-quarter  (23.2 
percent)  of  full-time  teachers  at  Cana- 
dian universities  were  citizens  of  other 
countries  and  76.8  percent  were  Cana- 
dian citizens.  From  1977-78  to  1980-81, 
38  percent  of  new  university  appoint- 
ments at  the  level  of  full  professor 
went  to  foreign  citizens,  36  percent  at 
the  associate  professor  level,  27.2  per- 
cent at  the  assistant  professor  level 
and  16.7  percent  at  the  instructor/ 
lecturer  level.  That  meant  that  25.2 
percent  of  all  hirings  in  that  period 
were  of  non-Canadians,  according  to 
the  report. 

But,  said  Sayers,  since  universities 
have  made  relatively  few  appoint- 
ments at  the  top  level  owing  to  fimd- 
ing  restraints,  the  percentage  figures 
for  this  group  are  misleading. 

Sayers  also  pointed  out  that  the 
figures  given  in  the  report  are  too 
dated  to  be  reliable  indicators  of  cur- 
rent  practice.  Since  1982,  universities 
have  been  obliged  to  confine  their  job 
searches  to  Canadians  and  landed  im- 
migrants in  Canada  until  it  has  been 
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established  that  they  must  look  outside 
the  country  for  someone  with  the  re- 
quired qualifications.  According  to 
COU  statistics,  in  1979-80,  86  percent 
of  new  appointments  were  Canadian  cit- 
izens or  landed  immigrants.  Since  then, 
the  figure  has  risen  steadily  and  in  the 
fall  of  1983,  92  percent  of  all  new 
appointments  were  in  this  category. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto  this  year 
87  percent  of  the  new  hirings  were  of 
Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immig- 
rants, and  if  visiting  proifesors  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  calculations  the  per- 
centage of  Canadians  or  landed  immig- 
rants rises  to  90. 

The  report  makes  85  recommenda- 
tions, 12  of  them  on  the  issue  of  fac- 
ulty citizenship  and  the  rest  on  such 
other  questions  of  balance  as  the  age 
structure  of  the  professoriate  and  the 
inferior  status  of  women  in  academic 
life.  Among  other  things,  it  asks  for 
the  appointment  of  a new  federal 
government  committee  on  academic 
relations  and  a joint  committee  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers  (CAUT)  and  AUCC  on  the 
current  status  and  practice  of  tenure. 

The  report,  released  by  AUCC 
Jan.  12,  is  the  third  and  final  volume 
of  a report  of  the  Commission  on 
Canadian  Studies  established  by 
AUCC  in  1972  to  study,  report  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  state  of 
teaching  and  research  in  areas  of 
study  relating  to  Canada  at  Canadian 
universities. 

Symons,  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion, is  Vanier  Professor  at  Trent  Uni- 
versity. Page,  a consultant  with  the 
commission  for  10  years,  taught 
history  at  Seneca  College  for  13  years 
and  has  recently  become  director  of 
Canadian  studies  in  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Alumni  faculty 
award  nominations 

Nominations  for  the  U of  T Alumni 
Association  faculty  award  close  on 
Wednesday,  February  15,  at  5 p.m. 
(For  details  on  the  award,  see  the 
Bulletin,  Dec.  5.)  Nominations  should 
be  addressed  to:  The  Co-Chairmen, 
Faculty  Liaison  Committee,  Alumni 
House,  47  Willcocks  St.  For  more 
information  call  Mary  Martin  at 
978-8991. 
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Nominations  and  Applications 
are  Invited  for  the  Position  of 

PRESIDENT 

The  appointee  must  be  a Canadian  citizen.  Nominations  and 
applications  should  be  accompanied  by  a curriculum  vitae 
and  submitted  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
March  1st,  1984,  to: 

Dr.  John  G.  Dimond,  Secretary 
Presidential  Search  Committee 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto  M5S  1A1 
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Acland  collection 


This  view  of  the  Alhannbra  in  Granada,  Spain  is  from  a collection  of  25,000  slides  of 
architecture  world-wide  left  to  the  University  by  the  late  professor  of  architecture  James 
Acland.  The  collection  also  Includes  slides  of  maps,  artifacts,  sculptures,  paintings, 
manuscripts,  mosaics,  textiles,  metalwork  and  stained  glass.  The  slides  have  been 
catalogued,  remounted  and  relabelled  and  are  to  be  distributed  to  various  University 
departments  upon  request  according  to  subject  matter  and  potential  use.  They  are  free,  with 
the  stipulation  that  there  be  reasonable  access  to  the  material  by  members  of  the  University 
community.  Departments  interested  in  receiving  slides  should  order  a copy  of  the  catalogue 
from  Professor  Sheila  Campbell,  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  978-6596,  by 
February  3.  The  deadline  for  slide  requests  is  March  15. 


Gov’t  relations  alliance 
meets  with  Stephenson 

Stephenson  told  the  group  there 
would  be  no  great  influx  of  govern- 
ment money  for  the  universities, 
which  would  have  to  learn  to  live  with 
the  level  of  funding  they  have  now. 

They  asked  her  to  consider  that  even 
though  funding  has  kept  up  with  infla- 
tion in  the  past  three  years  the  student 
population  has  increased  and  there  is 
significant  damage  to  be  repaired  after 
years  of  underfunding. 

On  the  subject  of  the  commission  she 
created  last  month  to  restructure  the 
university  system  in  the  province,  she 
told  them  no  campus  or  university 
would  be  closed.  She  said  she  is  confi- 
dent that  whatever  solution  is  reached 
will  have  the  agreement  of  the  univer- 
sity community. 

“We  were  able  to  establish  a certain  • 
rapport  with  her,”  said  Wilson.  “We 
left  with  a positive  feeling  on  both 
sides.” 

two. 


A delegation  from  the  Government 
Relations  Alliance  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  (GRAUT)  came  away  from  a 
meeting  with  Bette  Stephenson  last 
week  confident  that  they  have  in 
common  many  ideas  and  concerns 
about  universities. 

Though  the  organization  has  lobbied 
several  politicians  including  Premier 
William  Davis  since  its  inception  two 
years  ago,  this  was  the  first  meeting 
with  Stephenson.  The  delegation  con- 
sisted of  David  Nowlan,  vice-president 
(research  and  government  relations), 
Cecil  Yip,  president  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Faculty  Association,  Pro- 
fessor Fred  Wilson,  chairman  of 
GRAUT,  Vicky  Grabb,  executive  assis- 
tant at  UTFA,  Michael  Shumacher, 
liaison  officer  of  the  Association  of 
Part-time  Undergraduate  Students, 
and  David  Fletcher  of  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Educational  Workers,  local 


Notice  re 
Presidential 
Search 
Committee 


The  Committee  has  called  for  nominations. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  invites  written  submissions  from  the 
University  community  concerning  the  attributes  and  qualifications 
that  the  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto  should  possess. 

Submissions  should  be  sent  to: 

Dr.  J.G.  Dimond 
Secretary 

Presidential  Search  Committee 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 

as  soon  as  possible. 
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1 0-year  study  proves  risk  of  heart  disease  reduced 
by  iowering  cholesteroi  with  diet,  medication 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

A major  contribution  to  preventive 
medicine  has  been  made  by  a 
group  of  U of  T and  McMaster  medical 
researchers,  working  for  the  past 
decade  on  a huge  collaborative  project 
with  colleagues  from  across  the  United 
States.  Their  study,  the  results  of 
which  were  announced  Jan.  12,  is  the 
first  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that 
the  risk  of  coronary  heart  disease  can 
be  reduced  by  lowering  the  blood  chol- 
esterol level  through  diet  and 
medication. 

Coronary  heart  disease  is  the 
leading  cause  of  death  and  disability  in 
industrialized  nations;  it  accounts  for 
more  deaths  annually  than  all  forms  of 
cancer  combined.  In  Canada,  more 
than  100,000  heart  attacks  occur  each 
year  and  more  than  50,000  people  die 
as  a result  — a death  rate  that 
amounts  to  one  every  10  minutes. 
Direct  health  costs  related  to  coronary 
disease  are  estimated  at  $800  million 
and,  when  lost  wages  and  reduced  pro- 
ductivity are  calculated  in,  the  figure 
rises  to  $6  billion. 

Little  wonder  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (NIH),  based  just  outside 
Washington,  D.C.,  decided  to  provide 
selected  institutions  with  substantial 
grants  to  conduct  a study  aimed  at 
preventing  hardening  of  the  arteries 
(atherosclerosis)  and  heart  attacks 
through  better  understanding  of  the 
causes.  The  hypothesis  being  tested 
was  that  diet  and  medication  designed 
to  lower  blood  cholesterol  levels  would 
prevent  or  delay  heart  attacks. 

The  metropolitan  areas  of  Toronto 
and  Hamilton  were  selected  as  one  of 
the  participating  centres  on  the  basis 
of  high  population  concentration  and 
sophisticated  scientific  and  clinical 
resources.  In  addition  to  the  more  than 
$1,000,000  a year  from  the  NIH,  fund- 
ing has  been  provided  by  the  Ontario 
Heart  Foundation.  Dr.  Alick  Little,  an 
endocrinologist,  directed  the  study, 
which  was  conducted  at  Toronto 
General,  St.  Michael’s  and  Hamilton 
General  Hospitals  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U of  T Department  of  Medicine. 

The  Lipid  Research  Clinic  at  U of  T 
was  one  of  12  which  screened  a total  of 
436,697  men  between  the  ages  of  35 
and  59.  In  the  Toronto-Hamilton  area, 
68,000  men  were  screened  to  find  300 
eligible  patients.  Women  were  not  in- 
cluded because  of  their  lower  risk  of 
coronary  heart  disease. 

The  men  recruited  all  had  a blood 
cholesterol  level  of  at  least  265 
milligrams  per  decilitre.  About  one  in 
20  North  American  men  in  that  age 
group  would  have  cholesterol  values 
that  high.  There  is  no  precise  level  of 
cholesterol  that  distinguishes  in- 
dividuals at  risk  for  coronary  disease 
from  those  not  at  risk. 

The  recruiting  phase  consisted  of 
four  screening  visits  at  monthly  inter- 
vals. At  the  first  visit,  physical  ex- 
aminations were  conducted,  medical 
histories  ascertained,  lipid  and  lipopro- 
tein levels  determined  and  electrocar- 
diograms performed  after  rest  and 
graded  exercise. 

At  the  second  screening  visit,  a 
moderate  cholesterol-lowering  diet 
was  prescribed  for  all  potential  par- 
ticipants in  the  study.  This  diet  was 
designed  to  lower  cholesterol  levels  by 
three  to  five  percent.  It  allowed  for 
400  milligrams  of  cholesterol  a day  and 
a polyunsaturated-to-saturated  fat 
ratio  of  about  0.8. 

Only  those  men  who  had  not 


responded  sufficiently  to  the  diet  by 
the  third  or  fourth  visit  were  con- 
sidered suitable  for  enrolment  in  the 
study,  which  involved  the  administer- 
ing of  cholesterol-lowering  drugs.  Men 
whose  blood  cholesterol  levels  had 
fallen  below  175  milligrams  per 
decilitre  were  excluded.  Also  excluded 
were  men  who  required  long-term  use 
of  certain  medications  or  who  were 
suffering  from  hypertension,  diabetes 
mellitus,  hypothyroidism,  notable 
obesity  or  such  life-limiting  diseases  as 
cancer. 

At  the  fifth  visit  to  the  clinic,  eligible 
participants  were  randomly  divided 
into  two  treatment  groups.  The  ran- 
domization and  stratification  process 
produced  two  groups  that  were  almost 
identical  with  respect  to  83  variables. 
For  example,  95  percent  of  both 
groups  were  whites,  92  percent 
married,  76  percent  white-collar 
employees  and  37  percent  college 
graduates.  Both  groups  reported  the 
same  level  of  physical  activity, 
cigarette  smoking  and  diastolic  blood 
pressure.  Body  weight  was  the  same  in 
both.  Dietary  intake  — including 
number  of  calories,  amount  of  chol- 
esterol and  other  fats,  and  alcohol  — 
were  all  identical  in  the  two  groups. 

Although  23  percent  of  the  men  in 
each  group  had  a family  history  of 
heart  disease,  none  of  them  had  any 
clinical  evidence  of  the  disease  at  entry 
into  the  study.  The  trial  was  designed 
to  determine  if  lowering  the  blood 
cholesterol  level  would  prevent  a first 
occurrence,  either  of  heart  attack  or 
angina. 

The  treatment  group  received 
cholestyramine  resin  (a  bile  acid 
sequestrant)  and  the  control  group 
received  a placebo.  Both  the  active 
medication  and  the  placebo  were 
dispensed  in  identical  sealed  packets, 
six  of  which  (24  grams)  were  to  be 
taken  daily.  Both  medications  were  in 
powder  form  and  were  mixed  with  a 
liquid  — usually  water  or  orange  juice. 
Those  unable  to  tolerate  six  packets  a 
day  were  prescribed  a reduced  dosage. 

Only  the  coordinating  staff  at  the 
NIH  knew  which  treatment  had  been 
assigned  the  various  participants. 
Neither  the  participants  themselves, 
nor  those  caring  for  them,  had  that 
information. 


Winners  of  UC 
writing  competition 

Two  graduate  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  are  the  latest 
winners  of  the  national  Epstein 
creative  writing  competition,  held 
every  two  years  by  University  College. 

Short-story  writer  Brian  Burke  and 
poet  Richard  Stevenson,  who  are  both 
studying  creative  writing,  will  share 
the  $1,000  prize.  Previous  winners  in- 
clude Miriam  Waddington,  James 
Reaney,  Michelle  Landsberg,  Barbara 
Amiel,  David  Cronenberg  and  Michael 
Qndaatje.  This  year  there  were  76 
entries  from  across  Canada. 

The  competition  is  funded  from  a 
bequest  made  in  1945  in  memory  of 
Norma  Epstein,  an  undergraduate  at 
University  College. 


Over  the  10-year  period,  participants 
attended  their  respective  clinics  every 
two  months,  many  of  them  travelling 
more  than  100  miles  to  keep  their  ap- 
pointments . Many  visits  involved 
long,  detailed  questionnaires  and  ex- 
aminations, and  all  visits  required  that 
participants  fast  for  12  hours  before 
having  blood  samples  taken.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  participants  were 
healthy  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the 
study,  they  were  required  to  take  daily 
medication,  from  which  they  could  not 
assume  any  personal  benefit  since  they 
were  unaware  whether  they  had  been 
assigned  active  medication  or  placebo. 

Cholestyramine  was  chosen  for  the 
study  because  it  is  a potent  cholesterol- 
lowering agent,  because  it  is  not 
absorbed  by  the  body,  because  it  is  non- 
toxic, and  because  there  was  a suitable 
placebo  available.  Cholestyramine 
works  by  binding  bile  acids  in  the 
intestine,  so  that  they  can  be  passed  in 
the  faeces  instead  of  being  re-absorbed 
into  the  body.  When  those  bile  acids  are 
not  returned  to  the  liver,  it  must  make 
more  and,  to  do  so,  it  pulls  cholesterol 
out  of  the  blood  stream. 

At  annual  and,  in  some  cases,  semi- 
annual visits  to  the  clinics,  electro- 
cardiograms, dietary  reports,  com- 
plete physical  examinations,  and 
medical  histories  were  obtained.  Col- 
lectively, the  3,806  men  in  the  study 
made  193,000  clinic  visits,  generated 
more  than  a million  data  forms,  gave 
341,000  blood  samples  and  had  72,000 
electrocardiograms . 

To  ensure  comparability  of  data 
across  the  12  clinics  over  the  10-year 
period,  a common  protocol  — doc- 
umenting all  procedures  in  detail  — was 
strictly  adhered  to  by  clinical  personnel, 
trained  and  certified  in  standardized 
procedures.  All  aspects  of  the  study 
were  carefully  monitored,  particularly 
the  precision  and  accuracy  with  which 
lipid  levels  were  determined. 

The  primary  end  point  for  eval- 
uating the  treatment  was  definite  cor- 
onary heart  disease  death  or  definite 
non-fatal  heart  attack.  Other  end 
points  included  all-cause  mortality, 
angina  or  stroke. 

All  the  men  were  followed  up  for  a 
minimum  of  seven  and  up  to  10  years, 
ending  in  September  1983.  The  average 
period  of  follow-up  was  7.4  years.  In 
the  seventh  year,  the  men  taking  chol- 
estyramine maintained  a mean  total 
blood  cholesterol  level  reduction  of 
13.9  percent,  attributable  to  the  com- 
bination of  drug  and  diet.  A 4.8  per- 
cent reduction  in  total  blood 
cholesterol  levels  — attributed  to  diet 
— was  obtained  in  the  placebo  group. 
So  the  additional  reduction  in 
cholesterol  levels  attributable  to  chol- 
estyramine was  9.1  percent. 

Greater  cholesterol  reduction  would 
probably  resMt  from  the  use  of  a more 
stringent  diet  than  was  used  in  the 
clinical  trial.  Also,  improved 
cholesterol-lowering  is  anticipated 
when  treatment  is  used  in  a routine 
clinical  context  where  patients  know 
they  are  receiving  an  active  drug,  and 
when  both  they  and  their  physician 
have  access  to  their  cholesterol  levels 
during  treatment. 

The  cholestyramine  group  exper- 
ienced a total  of  155  coronary  heart 
disease  deaths  and  non-fatal  heart 
attacks,  whereas  the  placebo  group 
had  187  such  events.  Hence,  the  incid- 
ence rate  of  coronary  heart  disease 
was  estimated  to  be  19  percent  lower 


in  the  cholestyramine  group  than  in 
the  placebo  group. 

Thirty  coronary  heart  disease  deaths 
occurred  in  the  cholestyramine  group 
as  compared  with  38  in  the  placebo 
group  — representing  a reduction  in 
risk  of  24  percent.  The  cholestyramine 
group  experienced  130  non-fatal  heart 
attacks,  compared  with  158  in  the 
placebo  group  — a risk  reduction  of  19 
percent. 

The  greater  the  reduction  in 
cholesterol,  the  greater  the  reduction 
in  coronary  heart  disease.  As  a rough 
rule  of  thumb,  each  one  percent  fall  in 
cholesterol  was  associated  in  the  study 
with  a two  percent  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  heart  attack.  Corresponding 
reductions  were  also  seen  for  other  im- 
portant coronary  heart  disease  end- 
points, such  as  angina.  A 25  percent 
reduction  in  cholesterol  was  associated 
with  a halving  of  the  coronary  heart 
disease  risk. 

The  development  of  coronary  heart 
disease  involves  a “silent”  or  asymp- 
. tomatic  phase  — often  lasting  several 
decades  — in  which  atherosclerotic 
plaque  gradually  develops  on  the  in- 
side of  the  coronary  artery  wall.  When 
symptoms  finally  do  appear,  the  onset 
can  be  sudden,  often  resulting  in  death 
within  minutes  or  hours. 

Preventive  dietary  practices  should 
begin  in  early  childhood,  particularly  if 
there  is  a family  history  of  high  blood 
cholesterol  and  coronary  heart 
disease. 

Being  on  a low  cholesterol  diet  ac- 
tually becomes  enjoyable  after  a few 
years,  said  Charles  Lepore,  of  Scar- 
borough, who  participated  in  the  local 
study.  He  said  he  could  no  longer  bring 
himself  to  drink  whole  milk.  Another 
participant,  John  Burke  of  Toronto, 
said  he  went  from  eating  a pound  and 
a half  of  butter  a week  to  eating  it  only 
on  Christmas  day. 

Dr.  Little  views  diet  as  the  first  line 
of  attack  in  the  battle  against  coronary 
heart  disease.  “If  that  proves  inad- 
equate in  lowering  the  cholesterol 
level,  then  a drug  like  cholestyramine 
should  be  considered.  But  we  must 
also  take  into  account  other  risk  fac- 
tors such  as  smoking  and  too  little 
exercise.” 


Blood  donor 
clinic  this  week 

The  Red  Cross  will  be  holding  a blood 
donor  clinic  at  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building  Jan.  23  to  27.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  its  blood  program,  the  Red 
Cross  must  collect  1,000  units  during 
the  week. 

Dates  and  hours  of  the  U of  T clinic 


are  as  follows: 

Monday,  Jan.  23 

10  a.m. 

- 4 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  24 

10  a.m. 

-4  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  25 

10  a.m. 

- 5 p.m. 

Thursday,  Jan. 26 

10  a.m. 

- 5 p.m. 

Friday,  Jan.  27 

10  a.m. 

- 4 p.m. 

% 

! 
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PhDOials 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Monday,  January  23 

Angelild  Nicolaos  Kaliva- 
Papachristodoulou,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing & Applied  Chemistry,  “A 
Study  of  Acidic  Aerosol 
Residting  from  Zinc  Electro- 
Winning  Operations.”  Prof. 
J.W.  Smith.  2394  Medical 
Sciences  Building,  10  a.m. 

Lys  Ann  Shore,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “Three 
Treatises  on  Comets  in 
Middle  French:  A Study  in 
the  Development  of  a Ver- 
nacular Scientific  Tradi- 
tion.” Prof.  J.  Weisheipl. 
Room  301,  65  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  24 

Karen  Linda  Steele,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “Deter- 
minants of  Children’s 
Achievement  Behaviour:  A 
Self-Efficacy  Analysis.” 

Prof.  C.  Christensen.  Room 
111,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  January  25 

Jeffrey  James  'Thomason, 
Department  of  Zoology, 

“The  Structure  and  Function 
of  the  Third  Metacarpals  of 
Equus,  Merychippus  and 
Mesohippus  (Perissodactyla: 
Mammalia),  and  the 
Feasibility  of  Functionally 
Intepreting  the  Internal 
Structure  of  Fossil  Long 
Bones.”  Prof.  C.  McGowan. 
Room  301,  65  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Donald  Franklin  Merriell, 
Centre  for  Religious  Studies, 
“The  Image  of  the  Trinity  in 
Man  According  to  St. 

Thomas  Aquinas.”  Prof. 
W.H.  Principe.  Room  111,  63 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  January  26 

Charlotte  R.  Mudge,  Faculty 
of  Library  & Information 
Science,  “Bargaining  Unit 
Composition  and  Negotiation 
Outcomes:  A Study  of 
Academic  and  Public  Library 
Personnel  in  Ontario.”  Prof. 
B.  Land.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Connie  Sharp,  Department 
of  Philosophy,  “Moral  Foun- 
dations of  Terminal  Care.” 


Prof.  L.W.  Sumner.  Room 
111,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Friday,  January  27 

Christine  Anne  Browne, 
Department  of  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures, 
“The  Image  of  Polish  Society 
in  the  Novel  of  the  1930s.” 
Prof.  L.  Iribarne.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

W^ter  Hartmann,  Depart- 
ment of  Germanic 
Languages  & Literatures, 
“Entstehung  und  Ent- 
wicklung  der  Bauern- 
literatiir  1750-1830.”  Prof. 

H.  Eichner.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Anthony  Hau  Chung  Choi, 
Department  of  Zoology, 
“Intracellular  and  Extra- 
cellular Factors  Involved  in 
Microcyst  Formation  and 
Germination  in  Wild-Type 
and  Mutant  Strains  of  Poly- 
sphondylium  Pallidum.” 
Prof.  D.H.  O’Day.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  1.30  p.m. 

Souad  R.  Dejani,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  “Health 
Care  and  Development:  Case 
Study  of  the  Israeli  Occupied 
West  Bank.”  Prof.  R. 
Badgley.  Room  319, 140  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Charles  J.  Geiger,  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  “Solar 
Energy  and  Environmental 
Ethics.”  Prof.  E.  Relph. 
Round  Room,  Massey  Col- 
lege, 2 p.m. 

Manfred  Hanke,  Department 
of  Education,  “Political  Ef- 
ficacy and  Trust:  Their 
Relevance  to  the  Recruit- 
ment and  Socialization  of 
School  Board  Members  in 
South-Western  Ontario.” 
Prof.  R.  Townsend.  Room 
327, 140  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Daniel  Shapiro,  Department 
of  English,  “The  Shape  of 
Poetry  1910-1920:  Conven- 
tion, ^form  and  Revolu- 
tion.” Prof.  M.  Kirkham. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

H.  Leslie  Thomson,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  “Morality 
and  Amorality  in  the 
Dramaturgy  of  'Thomas 
Middleton.”  Prof.  S.  Zitner. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

3 p.m. 


Monday,  January  30 

Susan  Ellen  Cosens,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  “Sources  of 
Selection  on  Avian  Songs 
and  Singing  Behaviour  in 
Marsh  and  Grassland 
Habitats.”  Prof.  J.B.  Falls. 
Room  301,  65  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Isabel  Kaprielian,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “So- 
journers from  Keghi:  Ar- 
menians in  Southern  Ontario 
to  1915.”  Prof.  R.  Harney. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  January  31 

Joseph  D.J.  O’Neil,  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry, 
“Spectroscopic  Studies  on 
Pig  Intestinal  Calcium- 
Binding  Protein.”  Prof.  T. 
Hofmann.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Elizabeth  Mary  Salter, 
Department  of  Anthro- 
pology, “Skeletal  Biology  of 
Cumberland  Sound,  Baffin 
Island,  Northwest  'Ter- 
ritories.” Prof.  J.T.  Mayhall. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Derek  L.  Eager,  Department 
of  Computer  Science, 
“Bounding  Algorithms  for 
Queueing  Network  Models  of 
Computer  Science.”  Prof. 
K.C.  Sevcik.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  1 p.m. 

Anthony  Tobin  Garber, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Studies  to 
Determine  a Molecular  Basis 
for  Cat  Fraser,  a Dominantly 
Inherited  Murine  Cataract.” 
Prof.  J.M.  Gold.  Room  301, 

65  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Atika  Khan,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry,  “Electro- 
static Diffusion  for  Passive 
Radon  Daughter 
Dosimetry.”  Prof.  C.R. 
Phillips.  3050  Sidney  Smith 
Hall,  2 p.m. 

Suzanne  Ruth  Westfall, 
Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama,  “The 
Entertainment  of  a Noble 
Patron:  Early  Tudor 
Household  Revels.”  Prof.  I. 
Lancashire.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  3 p.m. 


Thursday,  February  2 

Sol  J.  Greenspan,  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science, 
“Requirements  Modeling:  A 
Knowledge  Representation 
Approach  to  Software 
Requirements  Definition.” 
Prof.  J.  Mylopoulos,  co- 
supervisor Prof.  D. 
Wortman.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  3 p.m. 


Tuesday,  February  7 

Robert  Carl  Henrickson, 
Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies,  “Godin  Tepe,  Godin 
III,  and  Central  Western 
Iran,  CA.  2600-1500  B.C.” 
Prof.  T.C.  Young.  Room  111, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Thursday,  February  9 

Rita  Gisela  Bode,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  “Art  as 
Method:  A Study  of  George 
Eliot’s  Novels.”  Prof.  F.’T. 
Flahiff.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  11  a.m. 


JobOpermgs 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Jack  Johnston,  978-4419;  (4)  Elaine  Preston,  978-2112; 

(5)  Christine  Marchese,  978-4834. 


Clerk  II 

($13,460  - 15,840—  18,220) 
NCIC  Epidemiology  Unit, 
two  positions  (1) 

Clerk  III 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
NCIC  Epidemiology  Unit  (1) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
Information  System  Services 
(3),  Geology  (4),  Early 
English  Drama,  50  percent 
full-time  (3) 

Secretary  I 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
Pathology  (4),  Pharmacy  (5) 

Secretary  II 

($16,300-  19,180-22,060) 
New  College  (4),  Trinity  Col- 
lege (1) 

Secretary  III 

($18,160-21,360- 
Personnel  (4) 


24,560) 


Administrative  Assistant  I 

($18,160-21,360-24,560) 
Assistant  Vice-President 
(Planning)  & University 
Registrar  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  I 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
Banting  & Best  Medical 
Research  (1),  Ophthalmology 
(2) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
Pathology  (2),  Medicine  (2), 
Geology  (4),  Anatomy  (5) 

Laboratory  Technician  III 

($20,050  - 23,590  - 27,130) 
Forestry  (3),  Ophthalmology, 
40  percent  full-time  (2) 

Computer  Operator  II 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
Physics  (4) 

Applications  Programmer/ 

A n a1  vaf  T 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
Medical  Computing  (3) 


Applications  Progp'ammer/ 
Analyst  III 

($27,430  - 32,270  - 37,110) 
Faculty  of  Medicine  (3) 

Programmer/ Analyst  III 

($27,430  - 32,270  - 37,110) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Systems  Software 
Programmer  II 

($27,430  - 32,270  - 37,110) 
Computing  Services  (3) 

Production  Assistant 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
U of  T Press  (3) 

Professional  Engineering 
Officer  II 

($30,440-35,810-41,180) 
Mechanical  Engineering  (5) 

Accountant  V 

($32,110-37,380-43,450) 
Assistant  Vice-President  — 
Services  (1^  Comptroller  (3) 

Assistant  Director 

($30,440  - 35,810  - 41,180) 
Private  Funding  (2) 

Research  Officer  III 

($24,680  - 29,040  - 33,400) 
Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  (1) 


Arts  and  science  council  election 


Nominations  open  today  for  positions 
on  the  General  Committee  and  other 
committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  Council. 

Nomination  forms  and  list  of  vacan- 


Recommended  dining 


MASA 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the 
scene  for  gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints. 
You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs- 


Authentic  Japanese  Food 

JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 

459  Church  Street 
924-, 1 303 

• Licensed 


MICHI 

Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japanese 
dining.  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki,  the  sakura  din- 
ner which  has  teriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ushio 
nabe  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a tour  de  force  served  in 


the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you 
choose.  Five  course  dinners  present  a selection  of  suki- 
yaki, teriyaki,  shahu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table 
and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed. 
The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert, 
and  tea.  AmE.x,  Chgx.  195  Richmond  Street  West. 
‘977-9519.  Noon-2;30  5 p.m.  to  11  p.m.  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  S 
p.m.  to  11  p.m.  Closed  Sunday.  •*★■*■* 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  ^ 

Japanese  \ 

cuisine  & decor  . . . 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 
(within  walking  distance  of 
all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-951 9 


a big  iron  pot  which  is  kept  hot  at  your  table.  The  ingredi- 
ents are  boiled  shrimps,  lobster  tail,  crab  legs,  scallops, 
white  fish  and  fish  cake,  green  vegetable"',  and  bonito 
stock.  Soup,  appetizer  and  dessert  are  included.  Vege- 
tarians will  like  the  shyo-jin-ryori  Complete  dinner-a 
fascinating  melange  of  crisp  oriental  vegetables.  There  is 
accommodation  for  parties  of  four  or  more.  Licensed. 
AmEx,  Chgx.  459  Church  Street,  924-1303.  Noon-2;30  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed 
Sunday 


cies  are  available  at  the  faculty  office, 
room  1006,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  and  the 
registrars’,  departmental,  APUS  and 
ASSU  offices.  Completed  forms  must 
be  received  in  the  faculty  office  no 
later  than'4  p.m.,  on  Friday, 

February  3 in  order  to  be  valid. 


NEW  LOCATION 
NOW  OPEN 

237  COLLEGE  ST. 
TEL.  598-8197 

Specializing  in 
Science  & Technology 
Political  Science 
Philosophy,  Economics 
Children’s  Books 
& Art  Books 
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Decision  expected  today  on 
exam  exemption 


January 

Tomorrow’s  Cellist:  Exploring  the 
Basis  of  Artistry,  by  Marcus  Adeney 
(Frederick  Harris  Music  Co.;  136 
pages;  $14.95).  A faculty  member  of 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
presents  an  innovative  four-stage 
approach  to  the  mastery  of  cello  tech- 
nique. This  is  intended  to  be  an  in- 
structive text  not  only  for  cellists  but 
for  all  string  players. 

The  Old  French  Crusade  Cycle: 
Volume  VII,  La  Chretiente  de 
Corbaran;  Part  One,  The  Jerusalem 
Continuations,  edited  by  Peter  R. 
Grille  (University  of  Alabama  Press; 
270  pages;  $30).  This  is  a critical  edi- 
tion of  one  of  the  later  branches  of  a 
continuous  and  well-developed  narra- 
tive drawing  on  the  legend  of  the 


Swan  Knight  and  history  of  the  First 
Crusade,  known  as  the  Old  French 
Crusade  Cycle.  The  anonymous 
Chretiente  Corbaran  is  the  fictional 
account,  in  a conventional  chanson  de 
geste  style,  of  King  Corbaran’s  conver- 
sion to  Christianity.  The  1364-line 
dodecasyllabic  poem  was  composed  in 
northern  France  in  the  early  thir- 
teenth century.  The  volume  contains 
an  introduction,  edited  text  with 
notes,  variants,  two  appendixes,  table 
of  proper  names  and  glossary. 

Lasting  Marriages,  by  Benjamin 
Schlesinger*  and  Shirley  Tenhouse 
Giblon  (Guildance  Centre,  Faculty  of 
Education;  40  pages;  $3.30).  This  book 
brings  together  the  advice  and  com- 
ments of  people  who  have  been 
married  for  at  least  15  years,  have  at 
least  one  child,  and  want  to  remain 
married.  Their  words  are  accompanied 
by  background  information  from 
popular  literature  and  recent  research. 

U of  T staff  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  when  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship  which  includes  non- 
U of  T staff. 


Selection  committee  for 
director  of  heaith  service 


The  Scarborough  College  Subcommit- 
tee on  Standing  is  expected  to  issue  a 
decision  today  on  whether  or  not  to 
grant  a request  from  36  students  for 
an  exemption  from  their  final  exam  in 
Sociology  B24F. 

The  students  in  Professor  John 
Lee’s  sociology  in  education  course 
refused  to  write  the  exam  Dec.  16, 
saying  it  would  be  illogical  to  do  so 
after  Lee  had  told  them  that  exams 
are  not  a fair  test  of  a student’s  ability. 
The  course,  which  Lee  has  taught  for 
the  past  five  years,  includes 
sociological  studies  that  indicate  that 
final  exam  do  not  predict  performance 
in  any  field  but  measure  only  the 
ability  to  write  tests. 

Associate  dean  Michael  Krashinsky 
has  said  that,  unless  the  students 
agree  to  write  a make-up  test,  they 
should  be  given  a grade  of  zero  on  the 
exam.  That  would  mean  most  of  the 
students  woiild  fail  the  course,  says 
Lee. 

“Many  are  fourth-year  students, 
already  sending  out  resumes,  or  ap- 
plications to  graduate  schools,’’  he 
wrote  in  a guest  editorial  in  The  Var- 
sity. “If  they  fail  B24F,  they  don’t 
graduate  this  spring.’’ 

If  the  students  succeed  in  having 
their  term  tests  and  end-of-term  essay 
count  as  the  basis  for  assessment,  says 
Lee,  the  final  marks  in  the  course  will 
include  three  As  and  three  Ds,  with 
the  majority  receiving  a final  mark  of 
C.  In  requesting  the  exemption,  he 
says,  the  students  are  not  challenging 
a University  rule. 

“At  St.  George  and  Erindale,  only 
first  year  students  are  required  to 
have  a final  examination.  At  Scar- 
borough, all  students  must  have  one, 
but  a divisional  chairman  can  grant  an 
exemption  when  requested  in  ‘excep- 
tional circumstances’  by  the 
instructor.’’ 

Instead  of  writing  the  exam  on 
Dec.  16,  the  students  all  signed  a peti- 
tion requesting  exemption  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Professor  Lee.  He  in  turn 
passed  it  on  to  the  divisional  chairman 
with  his  full  support.  He  argued  that 


the  students  had  already  met  the 
grounds  laid  out  in  college  rules  for  an 
exemption. 

“They  had  written  invigilated  term 
tests  worth  40  percent  of  the  final 
mark,  which  the  rules  say  may  be 
substituted  for  a final  exam.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  students  must 
approve  of  any  change  in  the  grading 
policy  of  a course,  the  rules  say.  One 
hundred  percent  of  the  students  ap- 
proved this  one. 

“The  chairman  replied  that  the  re- 
quest was  made  at  an  ‘inappropriate 
time’.  But  there’s  no  mention  in  col- 
lege rules  of  any  specific  time  limits  on 
granting  exemptions.  What  the  college 
administrators  fear  is  not  bad  timing, 
but  a bad  example.’’ 

Scarborough  College  principal  Joan 
Foley  has  said  it  would  not  be  approp- 
riate for  her  to  comment  on  the  issue 
as  long  as  it  is  still  under  petition. 

When  the  subcommittee,  chaired  by 
Dean  Krashinsky,  makes  its  decision, 
Professor  Lee’s  students  will  be  in- 
formed but  there  will  be  no  official 
public  announcement. 


Later  life  learning 
group  donates 
scholarship 

Participants  in  this  fall’s  “Later  Life 
Learning’’  lecture  series  have  donated 
$1,100  for  a scholarship  at  Innis  Col- 
lege. Innis  was  chosen  as  recipient  of 
the  gift  because  the  lectures  are  held 
there,  although  they  involve  U of  T 
faculty  from  all  academic  divisions. 

Later  Life  Learning,  now  in  its 
second  year,  consists  of  12  lectures 
organized  on  a single  theme.  There  is 
one  hour  of  lecture  followed  by  an  hour 
of  discussion.  The  age  of  participants 
ranges  from  45  to  95  years;  the  major- 
ity are  60  to  80  years  old.  Funding  for 
the  series,  organized  by  the  Commun- 
ity Relations  Office,  comes  from  New 
Horizons,  Health  & Welfare  Canada. 


President  David  Strangway  has  ap- 
proved the  establishment  of  the  follow- 
ing selection  committee  to  recommend 
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the  appointment  of  a director  of  the 
University  Health  Service  effective 
July  1, 1984:  E.A.  McKee,  director  of 
student  services;  Dr.  W.H.  Palmer, 
Department  of  Family  & Community 
Medicine,  Faculty  of  Medicine; 

Dr.  Megan  Wynne  Jones,  University 
Health  Service;  Dr.  James  Henderson, 
University  Health  Service;  Lisa  Dunn, 
undergraduate  student;  David 
Bur  man,  graduate  student;  Michael 
Shumacher,  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students;  and  Gilbert 
Chapman,  director.  Department  of 
Athletics  & Recreation. 

The  position  of  director  involves 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  service  and  supervision  of  its 
clinical  activities.  Candidates  for  the 
position  should  be  registered  with  the 
College  of  Physicians  & Surgeons  of 
Ontario  and  should  possess  relevant 
administrative  and  clinical  experience. 
Higher  qualification,  such  as  certifica- 
tion in  the  College  of  Family  Physi- 
cians or  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians & Surgeons  would  be  desirable. 

Applications,  together  with  a cur- 
riculum vitae,  should  be  submitted 
before  February  13, 1981^  to: 

E.A.  McKee,  Director  of  Student  Ser- 
vices, Office  of  the  Vice-President  — 
Personnel  & Student  Affairs,  room 
115,  Simcoe  Hall. 


Visa  student  numbers  down, 
university  enroiment  at  aii-time  high 


The  steep  increase  in  tuition  fees  for 
visa  students  appears  to  be  changing 
the  enrolment  profile  of  Ontario’s  uni- 
versities. 

According  to  an  analysis  by  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  enrol- 
mient  of  first-year  visa  students  has 
fallen  by  27.5  percent  this  year. 

U of  T’s  first-year  visa  student  en- 
rolment is  down  by  26  percent. 

Across  the  system,  undergraduate 
visa  student  enrolment  has  fallen  by 
5.6  percent,  from  12,091  to  11,415  . 
students.  Visa  students  now  account 
for  7.5  percent  of  the  total  full-time 
undergraduate  enrolment  in  Ontario, 
but  only  6.5  percent  of  first-year  full- 
time enrolment. 

Total  full-time  undergraduate  enrol- 
ment in  Ontario  universities  this  year 
is  up  4.7  percent  over  last  year.  The 
increase,  which  represents  6,821 
students,  brings  full-time  under- 
graduate enrolment  in  Ontario  to  an 
all-time  high  of  152,729.  The  increase 
in  first-year  full-time  enrolment  is 
lower,  amounting  to  3.2  percent,  an  in- 
crease of  1,440  students. 

Full-time  graduate  enrolment  has  in- 
creased by  5.2  percent  across  Ontario 
and  by  6.6  percent  at  U of  T.  The 


increase  in  Canadian  citizens  or  landed 
immigrants  in  graduate  school  in 
Ontario  is  9.7  percent;  at  U of  T the 
increase  is  10.9  percent. 

Ontario  universities  may  be  pricing 
themselves  out  of  the  market  for 
foreign  students,  says  Elizabeth 
Paterson,  director  of  the  International 
Student  Centre.  Less  expensive  tui- 
tion can  be  found  in  other  provinces 
and  in  the  US.  Foreign  students  are 
also  showing  an  increasing  interest  in 
Australia. 

“It’s  regrettable,  but  I’m  not  at  all 
surprised,’’  she  says. 
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Resean:h  News 


Canadian  Electrical 
Association 

The  Canadian  Electrical 
Association  invites  the  sub- 
mission of  proposals  to  do 
research  work  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

1.  HVDC  wall  bushings. 

2.  HVDC  converter  stations 
shielding  requirements  in 
EMI. 

3.  HVDC  converter  power 
transformer  temperature 
rise  and  hot  spots  due  to  ef- 
fects of  harmonic  currents. 

4.  Moisture  assessment  in 
CIS. 

5.  Cable  and  joint  arcproof- 
ing practice. 

6.  In-situ  metallographic 
examination  of  ferrous  and 
non-ferrous  components. 

7.  A study  of  characteristics 
in  two-phase  flow  in  network 
branches. 

8.  An  assessment  of  air  flow 
measurement  techniques 
applicable  to  utility  boilers. 

The  closing  time  for  sub- 
mission of  proposals  is  4 p.m. 
on  the  following  deadlines: 
numbers  1 to  4,  Wednesday, 
February  22; 
number  5,  Thursday, 

March  1; 

numbers  6 to  8,  Thursday, 
February  23. 

For  further  information, 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2874. 

Fight  for  Sight,  Inc. 

The  review  of  the  Fight  for 
Sight  scientific  awards 
program  has  been  completed 
and  the  program  will  be  reac- 
tivated for  the  1984-85  year. 

Through  an  agreement 
with  the  Association  for 
Research  in  Vision  & 
Ophthalmology  (ARVO),  the 
awards  program  and  peer 
review  of  applications  will  be 
administered  by  ARVO.  Ap- 
plications are  invited  for  the 
following  programs  in 
ophthalmic  and  vision 


research: 

grants-in-aid  for  research 
projects,  stressing  pilot  and 
feasibility  projects  with 
awards  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000; 

post-doctoral  fellowships 
with  a maximum  award  of 
$12,000,  plus  $1,000  for 
supplies; 

student  fellowships  (summer) 
from  $350  to  $400  per 
month. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of 
completed  applications  is 
March  15,  with  a starting 
date  of  July  1, 1984.  Re- 
quests for  further  informa- 
tion and  application  forms 
should  be  made  in  writing  to 
Fight  for  Sight,  Inc.,  Box 
474,  601  N.  Broadway, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21205. 

Ontario  Joint  Transporta- 
tion & Communications 
Research  Program 

The  Ministry  of  Transporta- 
tion & Communications  has 
announced  that  it  is  soliciting 
research  proposals  for  the 
1984-85  fiscal  year  on  the 
following  topics: 

1.  The  cost-effectiveness  of 
crack  sealing  flexible 
pavements. 

2.  Application  of  cathodic 
protection  to  pre-stressed 
concrete  bridges. 

3.  Non-destructive  testing  of 
elastomeric  bearings. 

4.  Long-term  durability  of 
impressed  current  cathodic 
protection  anode 
components. 

5.  Effect  of  rectifier 
waveforms  on  measured  pro- 
tection levels  in  cathodic 
protection  systems. 

6.  Investigation  of  chloride 
migration  in  reinforced  con- 
crete under  application  of 
cathodic  protection. 

7.  Calibration  of  computer 
program  for  radar  waveform 
analysis. 

8.  Processing  infrared  data 


to  scaled  graphics. 

9.  Direct  seeding  techniques 
for  the  establishment  of 
woody  plants  along  the 
highway  ROW. 

10.  Determination  of  the 
effectiveness  of  mulches  for 
erosion  control  and  stabil- 
ization of  slopes  after 
construction. 

11.  Barrier  standards  for 
new  line  of  compact  cars. 

12.  Computer  models  for  life- 
cycle  cost  analysis  and 
capital  spending  alternatives 
for  rehabilitation  and 
replacement  of  pavements. 

13.  Automated  pavement 
distress  data  acquisition  and 
evaluation  systems,  based  on 
image  processing 
technology. 

14.  Bituminous  mix  design 
for  heavy  duty  and  light 
traffic  pavements. 

15.  Determination  of  the 
shear  capacity  of  reinforced 
concrete,  partially  pre- 
stressed concrete,  and  pre- 
stressed concrete  beams. 

16.  Load  redistribution  at 
the  ultimate  limit  state  in 
continuous  slab-on-girder 
bridges  with  steel  girders. 

17.  Means  of  improving  the 
performance  of  integral 
abutment  bridges  for  their 
use  in  Ontario. 

18.  Roadway  landscaping 
and  snow  drifting  problem. 

Proposals  are  due  at  the 
ministry  no  later  than 
February  15.  In  addition,  the 
ministry  is  also  always 
interested  in  receiving  un- 
solicited proposals.  All  pro- 
posals should  follow  the  June 
1981  edition  of  “A  Guide  to 
the  Ontario  Joint  Transpor- 
tation & Communications 
Research  Program  and  Con- 
sultant Assignments”  and 
the  research  needs  state- 
ment for  each  topic  listed. 
The  guidelines  are  available 
at  ORA. 

For  further  information 
contact  ORA  at  978-2874. 


Graduate  to  an 


ex 


career 


Get  the  facts  about 
opportunities  as  a Direct 
Entry  Officer  with  the 
Canadian  Forces. 

A wide  variety  of  career  choices  await  you 
in  the  Canadian  Forces  army,  navy  or  air 
force.  Whether  your  degree  is  in  Medicine, 

Science,  Engineering  or  Business,  to  name 
but  a few,  a career  as  an  Officer  offers 
challenge  and  excitement  unlike  any  other. 

Good  salaries,  challenging  work,  travel 
and  great  comradeship.  These  plus  the 
opportunity  to  develop  confidence  and  leader- 
ship skills  make  your  career  in  the  Canadian 
Forces  a long  way  from  just  another  job. 

For  more  information  visit  your  nearest 
recruiting  centre  or  mail  this  coupon. 

You  can  also  call  collect  — we’re  in  the 
yellow  pages  under  Recruiting. 


THE  CANADIAN 
ARMED  FORCES 


Canada 


THE  CAREER  WITH  A DIFFERENCE. 

Director  of  Recruiting  & Selection 
National  Defence  Headquarters 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIA  0K2 

I am  interested  in  the  Canadian  Forces  Direct  Entry  Officer  Plan. 

Name Tel.  No. 

Address 


Town 


Prov. 


Postal  Code 


Degree  held 
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NSERC  — VLSI  Test 
Stations 

The  Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil has  received  funding  from 
the  federal  government  to 
support  the  establishment  of 
a nation-wide  network  of 
design  and  test  stations  for 
very  large  scale  integrated 
circuits.  This  program  will  be 
managed  by  a non-profit  cor- 
poration whose  incorporation 
is  currently  being  considered 
by  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer & Corporate  Affairs 
in  Ottawa. 

Applications  are  now  being 
invited  for  this  program.  The 
units,  valued  in  excess  of 
$100,000,  will  probably  con- 
sist of  a Wentworth  probe 
and  Hewlett-Packard  elec- 
tronics. The  combination 
offered  is  believed  to  be 
excellent  for  the  purposes  of 
engineering  evaluation  of  in- 
tegrated circuits  and 
research  in  device  physics. 
Please  note  that  the  equip- 
ment will  be  loaned  to  the 
successful  applicants  rather 
than  provided  through  a 
grant. 

Due  to  the  limited  number 
of  stations  to  be  awarded  in 
the  first  round  of  competi- 
tion, universities  have  been 
restricted  to  one  application. 
Although  application  forms 
are  not  to  be  used,  requests 
must  have  the  normal  Uni- 
versity approval  signatures 
and  be  routed  through  ORA. 
An  internal  deadline  date  of 
February  8 has  been  set  at 
ORA.  The  deadline  date  at 
NSERC  is  February  15,  and 
notification  of  the  awards 
will  take  place  by  March  15, 
1984.  The  applications  will  be 
considered  by  an  ad  hoc  peer 
review  committee  con- 
stituted for  the  purpose. 

For  further  information 
and  application  guidelines, 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

NSERC  — Additional 
Funding  for  New  Initia- 
tives & Existing  Programs 

NSERC  has  announced  that 
it  will  be  expanding  many  of 
its  programs  relating  to 
university-industry  inter- 
face. Some  of  this  expansion 
will  occur  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  as  approximately 
$2.5  million  in  additional 
moneys  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  council  for  use  in 
the  1983-84  year.  Some  of 
the  additional  funding  will  be 
used  for  existing  programs, 
but  some  is  also  to  be  made 
available  for  new  initiatives. 

NSERC  is  open  to  any 
cooperative  activity  which 
provides  a suitable  challenge 
within  the  university 
research  community  and 
which  entails  a reasonable 
industrial  contribution,  be  it 


financial,  personnel  or  equip- 
ment. As  with  other  NSERC 
programs,  high  quality  and 
excellence  will  be  a pre- 
requisite. Further  informa- 
tion on  this  expanded  pro- 
gram has  been  circulated  to 
the  chairmen/directors/deans 
of  NSERC-related  depart- 
ments/centres/institutes/ 
faculties  and  the  principals 
and  deans  of  Erindale  and 
Scarborough  Colleges. 

This  additional  funding  for 
NSERC  provides  a new  op- 
portunity for  support  in 
many  research  areas  of  the 
University,  but  time 
available  to  prepare  submis- 
sions will  be  quite  limited. 
Interested  prospective  ap- 
plicants are  to  contact  Mr. 
Paul  Latour  at  NSERC  (613) 
593-6789  to  discuss 
possibilities.  Any  submis- 
sions to  NSERC,  including 
letters  of  intent,  should  be 
routed  in  the  normal  way 
through  departmental 
chairmen/directors  and 
ORA. 

SSHRC  — Aid  to  Scholarly 
Associations 

A revised  program  guideline 
has  been  issued  by  the  Social 
Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council  for  aid  to 
scholarly  associations  and  at- 
tendance grants  to  scholarly 
associations  for  1984-85.  The 
deadline  date  for  submission 
of  applications  is 
January  20;  decisions  will  be 
announced  at  the  end  of 
February  1984. 

The  deadline  date  for  1984 
was  established  to  indicate 
the  council’s  wish  to  be  able 
to  provide  grant  decisions  to 
associations  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  1984-85.  Associa- 
tions are  assured  that,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances, 
the  January  20  date  will  not 
be  adhered  to  rigidly. 

Further  information  and 
application  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  ORA. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

American  Otological 
Society  (US)  — research 
grants:  January  31. 

Banting  Research  Founda- 
tion — research  grants: 
March  1. 

Canada  Mortgage  & Hous- 
ing Corp.  — small  grants: 
January  27. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  — summer 
studentships:  February  20. 

Canadian  Foundation  for 
Ileitis  & Colitis  — summer 
student  research  awards: 
March  15. 

Canadian  Heart  Founda- 
tion — symposia  support: 
March  1. 

. Cancer  Research  Society, 
Inc.  — research  grants. 


fellowships:  February  15.  - 

J.  Cummings  Foimdation 

— research  grants:  internal 
ORA  deadline,  February  3; 
internal  Faculty  of  Medicine 
deadline,  January  27. 

C. K.  Clarke  Psychological 
Research  Foundation  — 
research  grants,  personnel 
support:  March  1. 

Environment  Canada  — 
Canadian  Forestry  Service 
program  of  research  by  uni- 
versities in  forestry  (con- 
tracts): January  31; 
imiversity  research  support 
fund  (contracts): 

February  1 7. 

Fight  for  Sight,  Inc.  — 
research  grants,  post- 
doctoral and  summer  student 
fellowships:  March  15. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

— MSc  and  PhD  fellowships 
(new):  February  15. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 

— research  grants:  March  1. 

Labour  Canada  — research 

grants:  February  15. 

Leukemia  Research  Fund 

— operating  grants, 
fellowships:  February  1. 

MRC  — major  equipment 
applications:  February  1; 
new  project  applications  and 
applications  from  individuals 
currently  holding  a terminal 
grant:  February  1. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 

— summer  studentships: 
February  1. 

National  Foundation  for 
Ileitis  & Colitis  — research 
grants,  research  training 
awards:  February  1. 

National  Cancer  Institute 

— research  fellowships, 
scholarships,  associateships, 
clinical  research  associate- 
ships:  February  1 . 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US)  — competing 
continuation  and  supplemen- 
tal grants:  February  1 ; 
new  research  grants: 

March  1. 

National  Research  Council 
of  Canada  — Getaway 
Special  Competition: 
February  15. 

D.  Runyon-W.  Winchell 
Cancer  Fund  — post-doctoral 
fellowships:  March  15. 

SSHRC  — strategic  grants 
(Canadian  studies  research 
tools):  February  1. 

U of  T,  Humanities  & 

Social  Sciences  Committee  — 
general  research  grants: 
March  26. 

U of  T,  Life  Sciences  Com- 
mittee — summer  graduate 
student  and  summer 
undergraduate  student 
fellowships:  February  28. 

U of  T,  Pure  & Applied 
Sciences  Committee  — small 
grants  competition: 

January  31. 


U of  T astronomer 
wins  international 
award 


Barry  F.  Madore  of  the  David  Dunlap 
Observatory  and  the  Department  of 
Astronomy  is  one  of  two  recipients  of 
the  second  annual  Henri  Chretien 
Award  in  Astronomy.  The  award, 
administered  by  the  American  Astro- 
nomical Society,  is  given  in  support  of 
new  research  initiatives  undertaken  by 
young  astronomers;  special  considera- 
tion being  given  to  international  col- 
laborations. Professor  Madore  works 
on  galaxies,  their  evolution  and  deter- 
minations of  the  precise  distances. 
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fixed  return 
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Travel  CUTS  serving  the 
University  Community 
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Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture, 
Faculty  of  28  (2E) 

Athletics  & Physical  Education  Centre 
68  and  68a  (2C) 

Bookroom  and  U of  T Press  19  (3D) 
Botany  Building  11  (4E) 

Brennan  Hall  411  (6B) 

Cody  Hall  (Nursing)  36  (2D) 

Concert  Hall  35  (4A) 

Continuing  Studies,  School  of  103  (2A) 
Convocation  Hall  10a  (3D) 

Croft  Chapter  House  (U.C.)  1 (3C) 

Edward  Johnson  Building  51  (4B) 


Emmanuel  College  502  (5B) 

Fisher  (Thomas)  Rare  Book 
Library  6b  (2B) 

Frye  (Northrop)  Hall  515  (5B) 

Galbraith  Building  70  (3E) 

Glen  Morris  Studio  Theatre  91  (2B) 

Hart  House  2 (4C) 

Hart  House  Theatre  2 (4C) 

Ignatieff  (George)  Theatre  603  (3B) 
Innis  College  132  (2B) 

International  Student  Centre  26  (3E) 
Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery, 

Hart  House  (4C) 

Knox  College  575  (3D) 


Larkin  (Gerald)  Building  602  (3B) 
Library  Science,  Faculty  of  6a  (2B) 

MacMillan  Theatre  51  (4B) 

Massey  College  34  (3B) 

McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories  78  (2D) 

Medical  Sciences  Building  5 (4D) 
Music,  Faculty  of  51  (4B) 

New  College,  Wetmore  Hall  32  (2C) 
New  College,  Wilson  Hall  32a  (1C) 

Playhouse  (University  College)  23  (3C) 

Roberts  (John  P.)  Research 
Library  6 (2B) 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  35  (4A) 
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University  College  1 (3C) 
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University  College  Union  23  (3C) 

Varsity  Arena  30a  (4A) 

Varsity  Stadium  30  (3A) 

Victoria  College  501  (5B) 

Walter  Hall  51  (4B) 

Woodsworth  College  38a  (3A) 

Wycliffe  College  675  (4C) 
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by  Mark  Gerson 


Victims  and  the  judiciai  process 


Recent  Ontario  trials  may  cause  vic- 
tims to  think  twice  before  agreeing  to 
give  testimony,  says  law  professor 
Bernard  Dickens. 

At  an  Ottawa  rape  trial,  the  victim 
was  cited  for  contempt  of  court  and 
jailed  for  a week  after  refusing  to 
testify  against  her  alleged  assailant. 
She  feared  for  her  safety  and  that  of 
her  family. 

A more  recent  case  in  Orillia 
resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  a 
pregnant  woman  who  wouldn’t  testify 
against  the  man  she  was  living  with 
and  planned  to  marry.  He  had  beaten 
her  and  been  charged  with  assault  by 
police. 

Both  cases  stem  from  a growing 
tendency  for  the  crown  to  press 
charges  in  rape  and  domestic  violence 
situations,  regardless  of  the  victim’s 
wishes. 

“The  cases  fit  very  ironically  into 
growing  sensitivities  of  the  role  of  the 
victim  in  criminal  proceedings,’’  says 
Dickens.  “Now  we  want  victims  to  be 


heard.  But  what  do  we  do  when  the 
victim  cries  out  for  the  case  not  to  be 
prosecuted?  Does  one  owe  the  public  a 
wider  duty  not  to  drop  those  cases?’’ 

If  such  cases  aren’t  dropped  and 
contempt  citations  become  more  fre- 
quent, witnesses,  whether  or  not  they 
are  also  victims,  could  become  increas- 
ingly fearful  of  losing  control  of  the 
judicial  process  and  perhaps  being 
victimized  by  it,  says  Dickens. 

Proposed  changes  to  the  contempt 
laws  are  “cosmetic”  and  will  make 
little  difference,  he  says.  “They  leave 
the  substantive  problem  unchanged.” 
Uncooperative  witnesses  could  still 
face  contempt  charges.  And  while  the 
contempt  case  would  be  heard  by  a 
second  judge  under  the  proposed 
system,  Dickens  fears  that  the  new 
judge’s  impartiality  could  also  make 
him  or  her  less  lenient. 

Frightened  witnesses  can  be  offered 
protection  by  the  crown.  But  protec- 
tion is  an  imperfect  solution  to  a prob- 
lem that  may  well  be  insoluble,  he  sug- 


gests. “A  new  identity  requires  vic- 
tims and  other  witnesses  to  become 
different  people  and  start  again.  It’s  a 
burden. 

“And  there’s  really  no  way  of 
guaranteeing  effective  protection 
against  highly  motivated  individuals 
seeking  vengeance.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  motive  of  making  someone  like  the 
Ottawa  woman  suffer  can  be  achieved 
through  other  than  access  to  her. 
There  is  access  to  those  she  cares  for. 
So  how  many  people  do  you  protect? 
How  wide  do  you  cast  the  net?  How 
long  do  you  keep  the  net  in  position? 

“What  I fear  about  the  Ottawa  case 
is  that  it  will  tell  rape  victims  that 
there’s  little  point  in  triggering  a pro- 
cess that  you  may  then  become  the  vic- 
tim of. 

“Another  message  is  to  men  who 
rape:  if  they  only  rape,  they  may  be 
convicted;  if  they  rape  and  threaten, 
they  may  not  be.” 


Assessing  Jeanne  Sauve 


While  Jeanne  Sauve  may  not  be 
remembered  as  the  best  speaker  the 
House  of  Commons  has  ever  had,  she 
performed  an  extremely  difficult  job 
reasonably  well,  says  political  scientist 
Paul  Fox,  principal  of  Erindale 
College. 

“It  really  is  a difficult  job  to  preside 
over  the  House.  It’s  even  more  diffi- 
cult for  a woman  because  Parliament 
is  still  very  much  a male  club.  It’s  not 
a ceremonial  role  like  the  Governor- 
General  or  a protected  role  like  a 
Supreme  Court  judge.  It’s  a very 
vulnerable  position.” 

It’s  one  thing  to  be  a cabinet 
minister  and  face  the  verbal  abuse  of 
the  opposition  parties,  says  Fox.  It’s 
quite  another  to  attempt  to  be  impar- 
tial. “You’re  assailed  by  everybody.” 

The  House  of  Commons  “is  a big 
business”  these  days,  notes  Fox.  “It 
has  more  than  3,000  employees  and  a 
budget  approaching  $200  million. 
Sauve  certainly  has  improved  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  House  and  should 
get  credit  for  it.  But  it’s  not  what  you 


see  on  television  and  it  doesn’t  come 
through  to  the  public.” 

According  to  Fox,  most  people  have 
“tunnel  vision”  when  it  comes  to 
assessing  political  figures.  They  ignore 
the  perspective  of  history  and  tend  to 
limit  any  comparisons  to  immediate 
predecessors. 

“A  speaker’s  lot  is  not  a happy  one,” 
he  says.  “I  can  think  of  reputations 
that  were  broken  in  the  speaker’s 
chair.”  Fox  cites  Rene  Beaudoin  as  an 
example.  Beaudoin  was  a highly 
respected  speaker  who  was  very  much 
favoiired  as  a possible  permanent 
speaker  until  the  pipeline  debate  of 
1956.  It  destroyed  him  and  his  political 
career,  says  Fox. 

He  suggests  that  any  criticism 
should  be  directed  at  the  way  speakers 
are  named,  not  at  Sauve,  “who  has 
done  no  worse  than  anybody  else”. 

The  speaker’s  chair,  like  many  govern- 
ment appointments,  is  not  necessarily 
filled  by  the  best  person  for  the  job. 
Fox  points  out  that  before  Sauve  was 
named  speaker,  she  wasn’t  a dis- 


tinguished parliamentarian  known  for 
her  grasp  of  parliamentary  rules  and 
procedure. 

“It  seemed  to  take  her  a long  while 
to  learn  the  rules  of  the  House.  But 
once  she  got  hold  of  them,  she  did 
reasonably  well.”  While  her  highly 
criticized  handling  of  the  bell-ringing 
incident  “may  have  been  an  error  of 
judgement,”  Fox  believes  that  her 
decision  not  to  intervene  “and  let  the 
kids  settle  it  for  themselves”  had 
merit. 

“I  think  it’s  a safe  prediction  that 
Jeanne  Sauve  will  be  much  more  suc- 
cessful as  Governor-General  than  she 
was  as  speaker,”  says  Fox.  “But  then 
most  people  would  be.” 


U of  T prof 
president  of 
criminology  society 


Chairman  of  medical  genetics  on 
gov’t  biotechnoiogy  committee 


Professor  J.D.  Friesen,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Medical  Genetics,  is 
one  of  25  people  from  the  private  sec- 
tor, government  and  universities  who 
have  been  appointed  to  the  new 
National  Advisory  Gommittee  on 
Biotechnology.  The  committee  was 
established  recently  to  advise  the 
Minister  of  State  for  Science  & 
Technology  on  the  development  of 
biotechnology  in  areas  such  as  energy, 
food,  drugs,  chemicals,  plastics,  min- 


ing and  agriculture. 

The  federal  government  has 
allocated  $22  million  to  implement  a 
National  Biotechnology  Strategy, 
announced  last  May.  The  funds  will  be 
used  to  support  research  networks 
involving  industry,  universities  and 
government  which  concentrate  on 
using  biotechnology  to  enhance  in- 
dustrial development  and  the  use  of 
Ganadian  resources. 


Austin  T.  Turk,  professor  of  sociology 
and  criminology,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Griminology  for  1984-85.  The  ASG  has 
an  international  and  multi-discipline 
membership,  and  is  recognized  as  the 
leading  scholarly  association  in  the 
field  of  criminology.  Professor  Turk 
currently  serves  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Law  & Society  Associa- 
tion and  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Research  Gommittee  on  Deviance 
and  Social  Gontrol,  International 
Sociological  Association.  He  is  inter- 
nationally known  for  his  contributions 
to  criminological  and  socio-legal 
theory,  comparative  studies  and  the 
analysis  of  political  crime.  His  most 
recent  major  publication  is  Political 
Criminality:  The  Defiance  and  Defense 
of  Authority. 
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Downstairs  in  our  cellar  we  serve 
delicious  food  thoughtfully  prepared 
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Psychologist  finds  birds  can  learn  and  remember 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Zoology  and  psychology  are  moving 
closer  together,  says  a U of  T 
teacher  and  researcher  who  finds 
herself  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the 
two  fields. 

Nominally,  Sara  Shettleworth  is  a 
psychologist,  but  unlike  traditional 
psychologists  she  has  never  had  as  her 
goal  an  understanding  of  human 
behaviour.  Her  doctoral  thesis  was  a 
study  of  how  chickens  learn  signals 
that  help  them  in  certain  situations 
and  other  signals  only  when  they  are 
necessary. 

Now  she  studies  the  memory  of  birds 
not  to  find  out  how  human  memory 
works  but  simply  to  further  our 
knowledge  of  birds. 

Zoologists  know  what  areas  of 
animal  behaviour  are  intriguing 
enough  to  warrant  investigation  by 
scientists,  and  psychologists  have  the 
background  to  invent  meaningful  ways 
of  studying  the  behaviour,  so  the  two 
fields  have  meshed  nicely  now  that 
some  psychologists  are  willing  to  put 
aside  the  human  emphasis.  Up  to  now, 
when  animals  were  studied  it  was  with 
the  expectation  that  humans  would 
perform  in  similar  ways.  Rats,  for  ex- 
ample, were  given  simpler  versions  of 
the  type  of  problem  that  would  con- 
front people. 

Shettleworth  does  not  rig  up  experi- 
ments to  simulate  human  situations. 
She  studies  birds  in  as  natural  a state 
as  can  be  arranged,  letting  them  show 
her  how  they  solve  problems  that  regu- 
larly confront  them.  Most  psycholo- 
gists set  up  their  experiments  with 
animals  to  shed  light  on  processes  that 
go  on  in  the  human  mind. 

She  and  David  Sherry,  a research 
fellow  in  the  Department  of  Psych- 
ology at  U of  T,  have  been  working 
with  a team  of  zoologists  at  Oxford  led 
by  John  Krebs,  stocking  bird  feeders 
with  seeds  and  then  testing  the  birds 
to  see  whether  they  can  remember 
where  their  food  has  been  stored.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  foraging 
behaviour  requires  a capacity  for 
learning  and  memory.  Her  work  was 
done  on  a Guggenheim  fellowship;  now 
the  three  have  a grant  from  NATO 
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Marsh  tit,  a small  British  bird  related  to  North  American  chickadees,  stores  seeds  if  there  are 
more  available  than  it  needs  immediately  for  food.  Typically  the  marsh  tit  returns  to  draw  on 
its  caches  in  a few  hours  or  at  most  a few  days  after  it  deposits  the  seeds. 


under  a program  to  encourage  col- 
laboration among  scientists  in  NATO 
countries. 

At  Oxford,  marsh  tits  (related  to  the 
North  American  chickadees)  were  in- 
vited into  a room  made  to  look  as  much 
like  an  outdoor  setting  as  possible, 
with  tree  branches  in  which  holes  for 
seeds  had  been  drilled.  They  were  each 
given  12  hemp  seeds  to  store  in  what- 
ever caches  they  liked.  Then  they  were 
kept  out  for  two  or  three  hours.  After 
they  were  readmitted,  they  did  not 
search  at  random  but  went  mostly  for 
the  holes  that  held  seeds.  After  being 
invited  to  store  a second  batch  of 
seeds,  the  birds  seemed  to  remember 
and  avoid  the  holes  they  had  already 
used,  choosing  holes  nearby  to  store 
the  second  batch.  When  they  were  let 
back  into  the  room  after  an  interval, 
they  went  for  the  holes  they’d  stored 
the  second  batch  in  more  often,  pre- 
sumably because  instinct  told  them 
that  food  that  had  been  stored  more 
recently  was  less  likely  to  have  been 
stolen  by  scavengers. 

The  bird  brains  Shettleworth  has 
observed  are  anything  but  stupid. 
“Birds  are  perfectly  smart  on  the 
things  it  pays  them  to  be  smart 
about,”  she  says.  “Why  should  animals 
have  general  intelligence?  They  have 
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Selected  Regular  Stock 
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ThE  UNiVERsiry  of  Toronto 

BOOKROOM 

63a  St.  George  St. 

Tel:  978-7088 


isolated  and  sometimes  very  spectac- 
ular abilities.”  A chicken  learns  in  one 
or  two  trials  what  not  to  eat,  using 
visual  stimuli  and  ignoring  sounds.  In 
another  situation  where  sound  warns 
of  danger,  the  same  chicken  will  ig- 
nore visual  stimuli  and  listen  carefully. 

Zoologists  knew  all  along  that  there 
was  more  to  be  gained  from  trying  to 
understand  what  animals  were  doing 
on  its  own  merits,  says  Shettleworth. 
Eventually  psychologists  realized  that 
there  were  things  an  animal  just 
wouldn’t  learn  not  because  it  wasn’t 
smart  but  because  it  had  evolved  to 


learn  only  what  was  important  to  it. 

She  thinks  there  is  a misconception 
that  evolution  is  linear,  with  humans 
at  the  top.  What  is  seen  in  animals  is 
not  a simplified  version  of  human 
behaviour.  Indeed,  some  animals’ 
minds  can  do  certain  things  better 
than  ours  can,  she  says.  A case  in  point 
is  the  navigational  ability  of  birds  and 
bees,  which  are  highly  evolved  for  a 
particular  purpose. 

The  thought  that  animals  may 
be  smarter  in  some  ways  makes 
some  people  uncomfortable,  but 
Shettleworth  is  content  to  work 
with  animals  just  because  she  feels  our 
knowledge  of  how  their  minds  work 
needs  to  be  filled  out.  Looking  at 
animals  for  connections  with  humans 
limits  the  amount  that  can  be  learned 
and  ignores  the  special  skills  that 
animals  have  developed  in  order  to 
survive^ 

Though  cooperation  between  zoolo- 
gists and  psychologists  is  making  the 
study  of  animal  behaviour  more  pro- 
ductive these  days,  psychology  stu- 
dents, says  Shettleworth,  are  shying 
away  from  courses  that  don’t  offer 
them  “practical”  knowledge  that  will 
enhance  their  social  skills  or  get  them 
jobs.  “I  find  it  awfully  sad,”  she  says, 
“that  they  come  along  and  say  the  sub- 
ject is  really  interesting,  but  they’re 
not  going  to  go  on  with  it  because  it 
will  get  them  nowhere.” 


VLSI  research  group 
in  electrical  engineering 


A VLSI  (Very  Large  Scale  Integra- 
tion) research  group  has  been  formed 
within  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering  at  U of  T.  VLSI  is  the 
microchip  technology  of  future  tele- 
communications, computer  and  con- 
sumer electronics  systems. 

The  group  consists  of  10  members  of 
the  Department  of  Electrical  Engin- 
eering, some  with  cross-appointments 
to  the  Department  of  Computer 
Science  and  the  Computer  Systems 
Research  Group.  The  first  chairman  is 
Professor  C.A.T.  Salama. 

Financial  support  for  the  group 
comes  from  NSERC  operating, 
capital,  strategic  and  PRAI  grants,  as 
well  as  a large  number  of  industrial 
contracts  and  BILD  matching  grants. 
Funding,  in  the  form  of  a large  capital 
equipment  grant  from  the  BILD  pro- 
gram, was  instrumental  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a host  computer  (VAX  11/780) 
specifically  dedicated  to  VLSI  design. 
In  addition,  the  group  has  access  to  a 
full  range  of  computer-aided  design 
tools  and  test  equipment  for  VLSI 
implementation  and  a well-equipped 
integrated  circuit  processing  facility. 

The  group  will  investigate  aspects  of 
VLSI  technology  and  its  impact  on 
modern  electronic  device,  circuit  and 
system  design  including  the  develop- 
ment of  software  and  hardware  for 
design  automation  as  well  as  the 
implementation  of  large  electronic 
systems  on  silicon  microchips. 

The  group  works  closely  with  the 
major  microchip  manufacturers  in 
Canada  including  Northern  Telecom, 
Linear  Technology  and  Mitel  as  well  as 
a variety  of  electronic  components  and 


systems  manufacturers  in  Canada  and 
the  US.  In  addition,  several  members 
of  the  group  are  principals  in  the 
Microelectronics  Development  Centre 
set  up  and  funded  by  the  federal 
Department  of  Industry,  Trade  & 
Commerce  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  encourage  the  industrial 
application  of  microelectronics. 
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Lectures 


' The  European  Community 
! and  the  World. 

I Monday,  January  £S 

i Klaus  Ebermann,  Commis- 

/ sion  of  the  European  Com- 

! munities  — External  Rela- 

f tions.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
; College.  4 p.m. 

’ , (European  Studies  and  Inter- 

national Relations  Commit- 
tees, CIS) 


Seagram  Lectures. 

Prof.  Susan  Mann 
Trofimenkoff,  University  of 
Ottawa. 

Feminism  and  Nationalism 
in  Contemporary  Quebec. 

Tuesday,  January  2A 
Victoria  Theatre,  Northrop 
Frye  Hall.  8 p.m. 


Th^r^se  Casgrain  and  the 
CCF  in  Quebec. 

Thursday,  January  26 
2135  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

4 p.m. 

(History) 


Molecular  and  Cell 
Biological  Aspects  of 
Learning. 

Tuesday,  January  2U 
Dr.  Victor  Shashova,  Har- 
vard University;  neuro- 
science lecture  series 
1983-84.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  5 p.m. 
(Zoology) 


Suicidal  Equivalents. 

Wednesday,  January  25 
Prof.  Norman  L.  Farberow, 
University  of  Southern 
California  School  of 
Medicine.  Auditorium, 
Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry.  12  noon. 
(Psychiatry) 


Quebec  Furniture. 

Wednesday,  January  25 
Prof.  J.A.  Fleming,  Depart- 
ment of  French,  University 
College;  University  College 
lecture  series  1983-84. 

179  University  College. 

4.10  p.m. 


"Lovers”  (detail)  by  John  Vlakos,  in  exhibition  at  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College.  See 
Exhibitions,  page  13. 


Seminars 


Physiological  and  Mor> 
phological  Responses  of 
Crop  Plants  to  Very  Low 
Dose  Rate  Chronic  Gamma 
Irradiation. 

Tuesday,  January  2U 
Prof.  Kas  Chandorkar, 
Department  of  Botany;  Tues- 
day ecology  seminar.  211 
Haultam  Building. 

12.15  p.m. 

(Botany) 


Genesis  of  the  Sherman 
Act. 

Wednesday,  January  25 
Prof.  Lester  Telser,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  law  and 
economics  workshop  series. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall. 

12  noon  to  1.45  p.m. 

Please  note  change. 


Experimental  and  Human 
Pathology. 

New  Lead  on  the  Origin  of 
Colon  Cancer. 

Wednesday,  January  25 
Dr.  W.  Robert  Bruce,  In- 
stitute for  Cancer  Research, 
Toronto. 

Individual  and  Ethnic 
Differences  in  Drug 
Metabolism. 

Wednesday,  February  1 
Dr.  Werner  Kalow,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology. 

4171  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m. 


Toxicity  Screening  Pro- 
cedures Using  Bacteria. 

Thursday,  January  26 
Barney  Dutka,  National 
Water  Research  Institute, 
Burlington.  211  Haultain 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(lES  and  Natural  Resources 
Group) 


Communalism  in  Sri  Lanka. 

Friday,  January  27 
Reflections  on  Communal 
Violence  in  Sri  Lanka,  Prof. 
Robert  N.  Kearney, 

Syracuse  University; 

Political  Violence  and  the 
Future  of  Democracy  in  Sri 
Lanka,  Prof.  Gananath 
Obeyesekere,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  2 to  5 p.m. 
(South  Asian  Studies) 


An  Ancient  Historian  at 
Work:  Some  Deductions 
and  Speculations  Concern- 
ing the  Composition  of 
Diodorus’  Bibliotheca 
Historica. 

Friday,  January  27 
Prof.  C.I.  Rubincam,  Depart- 
ment of  Classics.  148  Univer- 
sity College.  3 p.m. 

(Classics) 


Inter-Specific  Hybrid- 
ization Implants. 

Friday,  January  27 
Jim  Shepard,  Allelix,  Toron- 
to. Room  7,  Botany  Building. 
3.30  p.m. 


The  Law  and  Economics  of 

Worker-Managed 

Enterprise. 

Wednesday,  February  1 
Prof.  Henry  Hansmann,  Yale 
University;  law  and 
economics  workshop  series. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall. 

12  noon  to  1.45  p.m. 


The  Nuclear  Threat:  Crisis 
by  Design. 

Wednesday,  February  1 
Prof.  Gustaaf  van  Beers, 
University  of  Guelph.  S-170 
Ross  Building,  York  Univer- 
sity. 5.30  p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 


Ethics  and  Hazardous 
Waste  Facility  Siting. 

Thursday,  February  2 
Peter  Timmerman,  Institute 
for  Environmental  Studies. 
211  Haultain  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(lES  and  Natural  Resources 
Group) 


Trends  in  Church  and  the 
Study  of  Anglicanism. 

Friday,  February  3 
Prof.  Alan  Hayes,  Wycliffe 
College.  Toronto  School  of 
Theology.  3 p.m. 


Listening  to  Trees: 
Ultrasonic  Acoustic 
Emissions  from  Drying 
Sapwood. 

Friday,  February  3 
Mike  Dixon,  Toronto.  Room 
7,  Botany  Building.  3.30  p.m. 


The  Verification  of  Nuclear 
Test  Bans. 

Wednesday,  January  25 
Prof.  Lynn  R.  Sykes,  Colum- 
bia University;  lecture  in 
peace  studies  offered  by  Uni- 
versity College  and  co- 
' sponsored  by  Science  for 
Peace  to  provide  understan- 
' ding  of  the  possible  contribu- 
tions of  scholarship  to  the 
advancement  of  peace.  202 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  8.30  p.m. 


Biomedical  Engineering: 
Past  and  Future. 

Thursday,  January  26 
Prof.  Edward  Llewellyn 
Thomas,  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  412  Rosebrugh 
Building.  4 p.m. 
(Biomedical  Engineering) 


The  Return  of  Halley’s 
Comet. 

Sunday,  January  29 
Ian  Halliday,  Herzberg 
Institute  of  Astrophysics, 
NRC,  Ottawa.  Joint  meeting 
with  Royal  Astrophysics 
Society  of  Canada,  Toronto 
Centre.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3.15  p.m., 
doors  open  2.45  p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


Peasant  and  Physician: 
Women  Doctors  and  Rural 
Health  Care  in  Nineteenth 
Century  Russia. 

Monday,  January  30 
Prof.  Christine  Johanson, 
Queen’s  University.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

4 to  5.30  p.m. 

(Russian  & East  European 
Studies) 


Lipid  Diseases  of  Muscle. 

Tuesday,  January  31 
Dr.  Salvatore  Di  Mauro,  Col- 
umbia University;  neuro- 
science lecture  series 
1983-84.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  5 p.m. 
(Pathology  and  Sandoz  Phar- 
maceuticals [Canada]) 


China  for  the  Non-tourist. 

Monday,  February  6 
Dr.  R.L.  MacMillan,  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Pathology) 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 
University  of  Toronto 

announces 

THE  SEAGRAM  LEQURES 

by 

Susan  Mann  Trofimenkoff 

Professor  of  History 
University  of  Ottawa 

LECTURE  I 

FEMINISM  AND  NATIONALISM 
IN  CONTEMPORARY  QUEBEC 

Tuesiday,  January  24  at  8.00  p.m. 

Victoria  Theatre,  Northrop  Frye  Hall 
Victoria  College 

LECTURE  II 

THERESE  CASGRAIN  AND  THE  CCF  IN  QUEBEC 

Thursday,  January  26  at  4.00  p.m. 

Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  2135 


Part-Time  Positions  Available 

Dons  at  Trinity 
Coliege 

Six  academic  dons  (Computer  Science,  English,  French, 
Natural  Science  and  Social  Science)  required  for  1984-85. 
Enquiries  to  the  Dean  of  Arts,  Trinity  College,  6 Hoskin 
Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1H8  (978-3607). 

Three  residence  dons  for  women’s  residence  required  for 
1984-85.  Enquiries  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Hilda’s  College,  44 
Devonshire  Place,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  2E2  (978-2254). 

Applicants  should  be  enrolled  in  a graduate  or  a professional 
programme  or  pursuing  post-doctoral  studies. 
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Events 


Meetings  & Conferences 


Economic  History 
Workshops. 

John  Beverley  Robinson 
and  the  Commercial  Empirte 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Monday,  January  23 
Profs.  Peter  George  and  P.J. 
Sworden,  McMaster  Univer- 
sity. 

Canadian  Railways  as 
Manufacturers,  1850-1880. 

Monday,  February  6 
Profs.  Tom  Traves  and  Paul 
Craven,  York  University. 
Papers  in  advance  $3  per  ses- 
sion from  Ursula  Gutenburg, 
Department  of  Economics. 
3037  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

8 p.m. 


CUSO  Public  Information 
Meeting. 

Monday,  January  23 
Overseas  opportunities  for 
skilled  adults  of  all  ages 
interested  in  becoming  in- 
volved in  self-help  projects  in 
Asia',  Africa,  the  Caribbean, 
Latin  America  and  the  South 
Pacific.  International  Stu- 
dent Centre.  7.30  to 

9.30  p.m. 

Information:  978-Jt022. 


Understanding  the  New 
Cold  War. 

Last  of  three  sessions  ex- 
amining the  origins  and 
growth  of  tensions  between 
East  and  West  and  construc- 
tive responses  to  them. 
Canadian  Defence  Options. 
Wednesday,  January  25 
What  Limitations  Do  We 
Have,  and  "What  Range  of 
Alternatives?  Prof.  Stephen 
Clarkson,  Department  of 
Political  Science.  Croft 
Chapter  House,  University 
College.  7.30  p.m. 

Sponsored  by  the  University 
Campaign  for  Disarmament. 
Information  and  registra- 
tion: Mondays  1 to5  p.m., 
979-9629. 


Medievalism  in  the  19th 
Century. 

Wednesday,  January  25 
to  Friday,  January  27. 
Annual  colloquium  at  Scar- 
borough College,  papers  on 
revival  of  medieval  architec- 
ture and  literature  will  be 


given  in  Council  Chamber. 
Program  will  be  com- 
plemented by  performances 
including  screening  of 
Bergman’s  The  Seventh  Seal, 
Jan.  24  in  room  S-309  at 
4.10  p.m.;  concert  of  plain 
chant  by  choir  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Jan.  25  in  room 
R-3101  at  7.30  p.m.;  perfor- 
mance of  Dulcitius  by 
“Lords  of  Misrule”,  Centre 
for  Medieval  Studies,  Jan.  27 
in  room  H-305  at  1.30  p.m. 
Medieval  and  Gothic  revival 
art  from  the  Malcove,  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario  and  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  collections 
will  be  on  display  in  the 
gallery. 

Information:  Scarborough 
College,  28^-32^3. 


Victoria  Women’s 
Association. 

Wednesday,  January  25 
Rev.  John  Metson,  chaplain, 
Victoria  College. 
Wymilwood,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 2 p.m. 


Institute  of  Medical 
Science  and  SGS  Scientific 
Day. 

Friday,  January  27 
Faculty,  graduate  students 
and  visiting  scholars  will 
report  on  their  research. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House. 

8.30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Drugs  and  Pregnancy. 

Friday,  January  27 
Dr.  Gail  Erlick  Robinson, 
Toronto  General  Hospital; 
Department  of  Psychiatry 
city-wide  rounds  in 
psychopharmacology . 
Please  note:  rescheduled  to 
March  9. 


Autobiography:  Represen- 
tation and  Reference 
Prof.  Lynd  W.  Forguson, 
Department  of  Philosophy. 
Semiotic  Reflection  on  the 
Portrait  from  Early  to  Late 
Renaissance. 

Thomas  Martone,  Fine  Art, 
Erindale  College. 

Saturday,  January  28 
Meeting,  Toronto  Semiotic 
Circle.  205  Northrop  Frye 
Hall,  Victoria  College. 

10  a.m. 


Colloquia 

From  the  Chemical  Syn- 
thesis of  Nucleotides  to 
Antiviral  Agents. 

Tuesday,  January  2U 
Prof.  K.K.  Ogilvie,  McGill 
University.  162  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3.30  p.m. 


If  Thy  Foreskin  Offend 
Thee. 

Friday,  January  27 
Prof.  Herbert  Basser, 
Queen’s  University. 
Religious  Studies  Lounge, 


Concerts 

ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Noon  Hour  Series. 

Wednesday,  January  25 
Brenda  Baranga,  piano. 
Concert  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra  Series. 

Friday,  January  27. 

Guest  conductor,  Agnes 
Grossmann. 

Church  of  the  Redeemer, 


14-352  Robarts  Library. 
1 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious 
Studies) 


A Molecular  Theory  of 
Freezing. 

Friday,  January  27 
Prof.  D.  Oxtoby,  University 
of  Chicago.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3.30  p.m. 


Bloor  and  Avenue  Road. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  $4.50,  $7  and  $9.50; 
students,  senior  citizens  and 
handicapped  $3.50,  $5  and 
$6.50.  Box  office,  978-5470. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 


Who  are  these  famous  Torontonians? 


The  University  community  and  the 
public  will  be  invited  to  identify 
these  and  other  Torontonians,  past 
and  present,  who  will  be  included  in 
“Toronto:  The  Past  150  Years”. 

This  exhibition  on  the  history  of  the 
City  of  Toronto,  on  view  Feb.  6 to 
March  30  in  the  main  display  area  of 
the  Robarts  Library,  is  one  of  the 
University’s  major  events  in  celebra- 


tion of  the  city’s  sesquicentennial. 

The  photographs  will  be  mounted 
in  the  front  lobby  cases  of  the 
Robarts  Library  along  with  entry 
forms  for  the  Photo  Contest,  contest 
rules  and  list  of  prizes.  The  grand 
prize,  to  be  awarded  by  draw,  will  be 
an  invitation  to  accompany  by  boat 
the  tall  ships  as  they  compete  in  a 
race  from  "Toronto  to  Rochester  in 


July  1984. 

The  exhibition  is  being  organized 
and  sponsored  by  the  Community 
Relations  Office  with  assistance 
from  U of  T Archives  and  the 
Toronto  Historical  Board.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  Community 
Relations  Office,  978-6564. 


Thursday  Afternoon  Series. 

Thursday,  January  26 
Recital:  Pierre-Henri 
Xuereb,  viola. 

Thursday,  February  2 
Lecture:  Prof.  Tom  Plaunt, 
McGill  University,  “The  Con- 
cord Sonata”  (Ives). 

Walter. Hall.  2.10  p.m. 

U of  T Wind  Symphony. 

Sunday,  January  29 
Conductor  Stephen 
Chenette.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  3 p.m. 

Information  on  all  concerts 
at  the  Edward  Johnson 
Building  available  from  the 
box  office,  978-3744. 


HART  HOUSE 

Jennifer  Jestley,  Contralto. 

Sunday,  January  29 
Great  Hall  Debut  Series, 
presented  by  Hart  House 
Music  Committee  and  the 
CBC.  3 p.m. 

Tickets  $4  from  CBC  ticket 
office,  925-3311,  ext.  4835. 
Limited  number  of  free 
tickets  available  for  HH 
members  at  hall  porter's 
desk. 


Governing 
Council  & 
Committees 

Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  January  28 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Curriculum  & Standards 
Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  January  25 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

Wednesday,  February  1 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4 p.m. 

Please  note:  meeting  sched- 
uled for  Feb.  15  cancelled. 
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A Year  in  Transition,  an  exhibition  by  students  in  the  Faculty 
of  Education.  See  Exhibitions,  below. 


Films 

The  Red  and  the  White. 

Wednesday,  January  25 
Hungarian  film  with  sut)- 
titles.  107  Cody  Hall. 

2 to  4 p.m. 

(Hungarian  Chair) 


Village  Man,  City  Man. 

Thursday,  February  2 
Film  about  India.  Room  153, 
Level  A,  Audiovisual 
Library,  Sigmund  Samuel 
Library. 12  noon. 

(South  Asian  Studies) 


Exhibitions 


nrg 

' ^>vo| 

[Xrbo^ 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


Main  Dining  Room 
Special 

5:30  to  7:30  p.m. 
Reservations  please, 
978-6325 

Tender  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef, 
Vegetable,  Baked  Potato 
and  Beverage 
$9.95 

• 

Snack  Bar  & Pub 
Special 

12  to  2 p.m. 

Juicy  steak  on  a fresh  bun 
with  tasty  french  fries 
Cooked  to  order! 
$3.25 


In  Commemoration  of  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the 
Great  Artificial  Famine  of 
Ukraine  1932-33. 

To  January  31 
Main  display  area,  Robarts 
Library;  sponsored  by  Com- 
munity Relations  Office  and 
Ukrainian-Canadian  Council 


A Year  in  Transition. 

To  January  27 
Artwork  by  students  of 
Faculty  of  Education.  Room 
24,  Faculty  of  Education. 
Monday-Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 


Jon  Vlakos,  Paintings. 

To  February  3 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria 
College. 

Hours:  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Plays  & 
Readings 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Events  deadlines 

Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  Department  of  Information 
Services,  45  Willcocks  St.,  by  the  following 
times: 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  Fehuary  6: 
Monday,  January  23  at  5 p.m. 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  February  20: 
Monday,  February  6 at 5 p.m. 

Events  Open  to  the  Public  — March: 
Monday,  February  Gat  5 p.m. 


University  College  Poetry 
Readings. 

Monday,  January  23  _ 

Prof.  John  Reibetanz  reading 
translations  from  the  poetry 
of  Bertolt  Brecht. 

Monday,  January  30 
Prof.  Julian  Patrick  reading 
poems  about  words. 

Monday,  February  6 
UC  students  reading  their 
own  poems. 

Walden  Room,  University 
College  Union.  4.10  p.m. 


The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Friday,  January  27  to 
Tuesday,  January  31 
By  Shakespeare;  presented 
by  Trinity  College  Dramatic 
Society.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  Trinity  College, 
Devonshire  Place.  Perfor- 
mances at  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $1.50,  phone  reserva- 
tions accepted  at  978-4166. 


Akarmi  C^endar 


Senior  Alumni. 

Thursday,  January  26 
Conference  Room,  Alumni 
House.  9.45  a.m. 


Gerontology  Committee. 

Thursday,  January  26 
Conference  Room,  Alumni 
House.  1 p.m. 


Faculty  Liaison  Committee. 

Monday,  January  30 
Conference  Room,  Alumni 
House.  6 p.m. 


Business  Certificate. 

Monday,  February  6 
Conference  Room,  Alumni 
House.  6 p.m. 


UTAA  Executive 
Committee. 

Tuesday,  February  7 
Conference  Room,  Alumni 
House.  5.30  p.m. 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ROBES 

ALL  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 


26  Duncan  Street  TORONTO  (416)  977-4408 


— CATERINq  — piANO  UsSONS  — FloRIST  — ARchiTECTURE  — 
AnIiVIaI  TRAININq  - TUTORlNq  - ANTIQUES  - SAlllNq  - lANdsCApiNq 

— clEANiNq  — AppliANCES  — books  — plANT  MAINTENANCE  — 
RESTAURANT  — PurnIture  REpiNisliiNq  — phoToqRApliy 

— doq  bREEdlNq  — ^AlliqRAphy  — bouTlguE  — art  qAllERy  — 
boNSAi  - pAlNTlNq  - disc  jockEy  - poTTERy  - clockiviAkiNq 

— WEAviNq  — bEAUTy  Aids  — reaI  estate  — renovatIons  — 

InterIor  dEcoRATiNq  — FItness Insurance  — AccouNTiNq 

— sTAiNEd  qlAss  — coNsulTiNq  — you  name  It  — 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

BiMetin 


we're  tNe  low  COST  wAy 
TO  REACh  yOUR  MARkET 


The  Bulletin  reaches  12,000  people  22 
times  a year  — people  with  homes  and 
hobbies  — people  who  need  your  skills  or 
service. 

It  pays  to  advertise  in  the  Bulletin. 


TeLL  a pRiENd 


For  rates  & cIates:  978’4977 
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Marketing  of  university 


education 


by  Gordon  R.  Slemon 


The  mere  coupling  of  the  word 
“marketing”  with  university 
education  is  certain  to  raise  hackles 
among  some  of  my  academic  col- 
leagues. Not  infrequently,  they  accuse 
businessmen  and  politicians  of  de- 
manding that  the  universities  provide 
a job-oriented,  industrially-relevant 
training  system,  inculcating  market- 
able skills  but  ignoring  the  values  of  a 
true  liberal  education.  As  an  engin- 
eering educa,tor,  I am  sometimes  con- 
sidered to  be  the  enemy  within,  and  to 
have  already  sold  my  academic  soul  in 
return  for  support  from  the  industrial 
devil.  In  this  article  I will  attempt  a 
defence,  not  only  of  my  own  pragmatic 
position,  but  also  that  of  those  who 
speak  from  the  marketplace.  My  objec- 
tive is  not  so  much  to  justify  changing 
the  shape  of  the  university  to  fit  the 
marketplace,  as  to  change  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  university  as  it  carries  on 
its  essential  role  of  liberal  education. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  question 
“Is  it  fair  to  accuse  business  and  in- 
dustry of  demanding  specific  skills  and 
job-oriented  training  rather  than 
broad  liberal  education?”  Most  ob- 
servers would  agree  that  graduates  of 
engineering  programs  are  regarded  as 
highly  acceptable  to  business  and  in- 
dustry. Is  it  because  they  have  ac- 
quired immediately  useful  skills? 
Although  this  may  be  a widely  held 
view,  it  is  not  actually  true.  The  expan- 
sion of  technological  information  has 
been  so  rapid  and  persistent  and  the 
range  of  employment  for  engineers  is 
so  broad  that  engineering  curricula 
have  long  since  given  up  any  intent  to 
include  the  information  that  graduates 
need  in  their  early  employment. 
Rather,  we  have  concentrated  on 
laying  a firm  scientific  foundation 
combined  with  the  development  of 
habits  of  thought,  patterns  of 
organization  and  a general  pragmatic  . 
approach.  In  the  process,  we  fre- 
quently delve  deeply  into  technical 
specialties,  not  primarily  to  acquire 
the  specialty,  but  to  develop  the 
discipline  of  acquiring  a specialty. 
Generally,  we  expect  that  on  gradua- 
tion our  students  will  be  ignorant  of 
the  specialty  needed  by  their  first 
employer.  We  hope  that  their  educa- 
tion has  been  such  that  this  necessary 
specialty  will  be  quickly  and  efficiently 
acquired  because  they  have  learned  to 
learn.  • 

The  response  of  employers  to  our  ap- 
proach has  been  generally  positive  and 
enthusiastic.  Most  of  them  agree  that 
training  is  more  appropriately  pro- 
vided on  the  job.  They  are  usually 
satisfied  with  the  scientific  and 
technical  foundation  of  our  graduates. 
Their  major  complaint  to  us  in  recent 
years  has  been  that  our  students 
should  have  a greater  ability  to  com- 
municate, both  in  oral  and  in  written 
form,  and  we  have  responded  by  in- 
creasing our  emphasis  in  this  area. 
Further,  there  has  been  strong  sup- 
port from  industrial  employers  for 
strengthening  the  part  of  engineering 
curricula  dealing  -with  the  interface 
between  engineering  and  society, 
areas  such  as  sociology,  history, 
philosophy,  languages  and 


management. 

My  assessment  of  the  market  is  that 
industrial  and  business  employers  are 
looking  primarily  for  university 
graduates  with  a liberal  education. 
Generally,  these  employers  expect 
their  particular  technology  to  continue 
to  experience  rapid  change,  and  they 
need  people  who  will  be  capable  of  con- 
tinuous adjustment  to  this  change.  As 
I see  it,  the  demand  from  industry  is 
not  for  highly  trained  specialists,  but 
for  broadly  educated  generalists.  If 
there  is  a pressure  toward  specializa- 
tion in  engineering  education  pro- 
grams, it  comes  primarily  from  some 
research  oriented  professors  who  feel 
the  time  spent  on  non-discipline,  non- 
technical subjects  might  more  produc- 
tively be  concentrated  on  a quicker 
approach  to  the  frontier  of  the 
research  discipline. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  those  of 
my  academic  colleagues  who  express 
grave  concern  that  the  university  is 
becoming  a training  centre  for  the  in- 
dustrial complex  have  created  a straw 
man?  With  the  prevalent  attitude  that 
so  many  professors  have  to  the 
marketplace,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
universities  so  rarely  do  market 
analysis.  If  they  did,  is  it  possible  that 
they  might  find  a source  of  major  sup- 
port for  liberal  education  coming  from 
the  industrial  business  community?  If 
so,  would  it  not  be  more  advisable  for 
us  to  ally  ourselves  with  that  commun- 
ity in  our  campaign  for  adequate 
resources?  Certainly,  a university 
which  depends  so  heavily  on  public 
support  needs  powerful  allies  in  its 
appeal  to  governments.  Is  it  wise  to 
risk  alienating  business  and  industry 
■ by  accusing  them  of  an  anti- 
intellectual narrowness  to  which  they 
may  not  subscribe? 

If  my  assessment  of  the  marketplace 
is  valid,  the  cause  of  liberal  university 
education  can  be  promoted  through  a 
closer  alliance  with  business  and  in- 
dustry. However,  at  this  point,  I must 
ask  whether  liberal  education  is  what 
the  university  provides  and  wishes  to 
provide.  Have  we  become  so  enam- 
oured of  our  role  as  researchers  that 
we  really  favour  specialization  over 
liberality,  depth  over  breadth?  In  a 
professor,  which  of  these  approaches 
is  most  likely  to  lead  to  success  in 
tenure  or  promotion?  If  those  of  us  in 
the  university  community  place  higher 
value  on  new  but  often  narrow 
research  contributions  than  we  place 
on  ability  to  integrate  broad  areas  of 
existing  knowledge  and  apply  them  to 
contemporary  situations,  is  it  not  prob- 
able that  we  convey  our  value  system 
to  our  students? 

Universities  may  suspect  the  in- 
fluence of  the  marketplace,  but  is  it 
possible  that  they  have  been  overly  in- 
fluenced by  a perceived  and  built-in 
marketplace,  i.e.  themselves.  During 
the  period  of  rapid  university  expan- 
sion in  the  60s  and  early  70s,  many 
students  were  encouraged  to  aspire  to 
an  academic  career.  That  university 
employment  market  has  practically 
disappeared,  but  have  the  accom- 
panying attitudes? 

In  a steady  state  university  system 


with  a ratio  of  about  15  students  per 
professor,  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents who  will  receive  their  first 
degrees  during  an  average  25-year 
teaching  career  will  be  about  100  per 
professor,  and  only  one  of  these  will  be 
needed  on  the  average  to  replace  that 
professor.  Thus,  the  university  is  an 
insignificant  marketplace  for  its 
graduates. 

It  would  be  a disservice  both  to  our 
students  and  to  the  marketplace  if  the 
university  were  to  divert  an  undue 
proportion  of  its  resources  to  popular 
and  pragmatic  areas  such  as  computer 
science,  commerce,  or  even  engineer- 
ing. But,  by  the  same  token,  it  would 
also  be  a disservice  to  lead  a dispropor- 
tionate number  of  our  students  to  ex- 
pect a career  as  an  academic  or  a 
researcher.  Our  expectation  and  that 
of  most  of  our  students  should  be  that 
they  will  eventually  enter  the  major 
marketplaces  of  our  society.  To  these 
marketplaces  they  will  bring  the 
discipline  of  scholarship,  the  sensitiv- 
ity instilled  by  broad  enquiry  and  the 
skill  of  effective  communication.  In 
short,  they  will  bring  the  qualities  of 
their  liberal  education. 

Recent  history  has  shown  that  the 
achievement  of  a reasonable  match 
between  the  various  outputs  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  various  needs  of  soci- 
ety is  not  accomplished  by  extensive 
and  expensive  manpower  surveys. 

In  my  view,  this  matching  can  be 
achieved  more  harmoniously  through 


multi-level  discussions  with  those  who 
employ  our  graduates. 

My  thesis,  then,  is  that  the  market- 
place is  not  as  hostile  as  often  is  sug- 
gested in  the  university,  and  that  we 
might  find  substantial  advantage  in 
studying  it  closely.  Among  its  many 
needs  are  some  of  the  services  which 
only  we  at  the  university  can  supply.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  we  be  subverted 
by  the  market  into  doing  what  is  not  in 
our  good  interests.  We  can  choose  the 
educational  offerings  we  wish  to 
supply.  The  lesson  from  the  market- 
place is  that  to  succeed  we  must  supply 
these  offerings  with  real  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  our  students  and  of 
society. 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
we  are  a publicly  supported  institu- 
tion. If  we  are  to  survive  and  thrive, 
we  need  public  support.  History  has 
frequently  shown  that  the  public, 
through  its  governments,  supports 
what  it  values.  It  is  important  then 
that  we  convince  the  public  that  we  are 
vital  to  its  health. 

Marketing  of  education  is  then  of 
critical  importance  to  us  in  the  univer- 
sity. In  my  view,  the  marketplace 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a threat  to 
our  traditional  values  but  rather  as  a 
strong  potential  support,  provided 
that  we  approach  our  marketplace 
with  sensitivity  and  imderstanding. 

Gordon  Slemon  is  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  & Engineering 
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DAVID  LLOYD 


Overspecialization  also  nuclear  issue 


I am  writing  belatedly  in  support  of 
Professor  Desmond  Morton’s  proposal 
of  a first  College  Year  of  general 
studies  {Bulletin,  Nov.  7, 1983).  I do  so 
as  an  individual  who  is  a member  of  an 
informal  committee  at  University  Col- 
lege studying  this  question.  I agree 
with  Morton’s  comments  on  “the  ram- 
pant forces  of  specialization’’  as 
opposed  to  “the  essential  seamlessness 
of  human  knowledge’’,  a consciousness 
of  which  one  would  suppose  it  would 
be  one  of  the  first  priorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  examine. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  is  not 
only  an  academic  one,  but  relates  to 
the  awesome  danger  of  nuclear  dis- 
aster, the  problem  of  which  Jonathan 


Schell  tackles  so  tenaciously  in  the 
Jan.  2 and  Jan.  9, 1984  issues  of  The 
New  Yorker.  It  could  be  suggested 
that  overspecialization  has  been  a con- 
tributing factor  in  leading  the  world 
into  the  dangerous  position  it  is  now 
in;  and  conversely  that  “generaliza- 
tion’’ may  be  one  way  out;  though  a 
long-term  one,  it  is  a path  that  the  uni- 
versity is  uniquely  qualified  to  explore. 
The  problem  is  an  urgent  one,  no  less 
so  for  the  answers  to  it  being  hard  to 
find  and  the  avenue  towards  them  dif- 
ficult to  explore. 


Call  him/her  madam 


One  of  the  most  pleasant  advantages 
of  sabbatical  leave  is  having  time  for 
non-essential  reading.  While  indulging 
myself  this  year,  I came  across  a 
magnificent  paragraph  in  the  Statutes 
and  Ordinances  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  that  is  worth  keeping  in 
mind  during  the  current  flood  of  the 
cumbersome  “he/she ’’  in  every  regula- 


New  marketing  manager  at 
U of  T Press 


Jonathan  Lovat  Dickson  has  joined  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  taking 
over  the  position  of  marketing 
manager  Jan.  1 when  Hilary  S. 
Marshall,  manager  of  sales  and 
marketing  since  1954,  retired.  Dickson 
comes  to  the  Press  from  Doubleday 
Canada  where  he  most  recently  held 
the  position  of  vice-president  and 


Millgate  honoured 


Professor  Michael  Millgate  of  the 
Department  of  English  has  been 
elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature.  Founded  in  1820,  the 
society  confers  this  honour  upon 
writers  in  the  English-speaking  world 
who  have  “published  books  of  a high 
literary  standard’’  and  upon  “eminent 
scholars  whose  work  has  been  mainly 
in  the  field  of  editorship’’.  Professor 
Millgate’s  recent  publications  include 
Thomas  Hardy:  A Biography  and  the 
first  three  volumes  of  The  Collected 
Letters  of  Thomas  Hardy. 


marketing  director  of  the  publishing 
division. 

Dickson  started  his  career  by  train- 
ing in  all  aspects  of  publishing  and 
working  as  a trade  editor  with 
Macmillan  & Co.  in  London  from  1962 
to  1964.  For  the  next  two  years  he 
worked  wdth  Rainer  Wunderlich 
Verlag  in  Germany,  a publishing  house 
specializing  in  German  translations  of 
English  and  American  literature.  He 
then  came  to  Canada  and  worked  from 
1967  to  1972  as  a representative  for 
the  School  Book  Department  of 
Longmans  Canada  (now  Academic 
Press).  In  1969,  he  was  appointed 
marketing  director  of  the  school  and 
library  department,  and  in  1971 
became  its  manager. 

In  1972  he  was  invited  to  join 
Doubleday  Canada  to  create  an  educa- 
tional publishing  component  to  what 
was  then  a purely  trade  and  book  club 
operation.  He  was  appointed  manager 
of  the  school  division  in  1977  and 
marketing  director  of  the  trade  divi- 
sion in  1981. 

Dickson  has  an  MA  in  modern 
history  from  New  College,  Oxford,  and 
has  studied  Italian  at  the  University  of 
Perugia  in  Italy.  He  has  done  graduate 
work  in  medieval  studies. 


The  Alumnae  Theatre  presents  Tom  Stoppard’s 

Doqq^S  HaIViLeT  and  CaIiOOTS  IVlAcbETh 

Directed  by  Dorothy  Kelleher  in  the  Studio 
Jan.  24  to  29  Tuesday  to  Saturday  at  8.30  p.nn.  Sunday  at  3 p.m. 
Tickets  $4,  students  and  senior  citizens  $3 

THE  ALUMNAE  THEATRE 

70  Berkeley  Street 
Please  reserve  in  advance  364-41 70 


tion  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
publishes,  and  that  prize  etymological 
absurdity  “chairperson”.  Statute  K, 
Paragraph  4 reads  “In  any  Statute  or 
Ordinance,  words  of  the  masculine 
gender  shall  impart  the  feminine 
unless  this  interpretation  is  excluded 
expressly  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion.” What  more  is  there  to  be  said 
except,  to  wonder  whether,  if  Girton 
College  should  elect  a male  following 
the  recent  death  of  its  head,  perhaps 
he  will  be  known  as  the  Mistress? 

John  Gittins 
Departuuent  of  Geology 
and 

Robinson  College,  Cambridge 


A fan 


It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  receive  and 
read  your  excellent  publication  during 
my  service  in  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
& Universities. 

May  I take  this  opportimity  to  com- 
pliment you  and  yoxrr  writing  and  pro- 
duction staff  on  the  quality  of  your 
work. 

H.K.  Fisher 
Deputy  Minister 


^ MASTER  CHEF 


Not  least  one  can  say  that  in  the 
immediate  case  the  task  demands  a 
sustained  mental  effort  as  well  as  flex- 
ibility on  the  part  of  those  concerned, 
that  is,  the  professors  interested  in 
setting  up  such  programs;  as  it  will  in 
the  students  who  will  be  involved  in 
them.  However,  these  are  the  qualities 
which  we  in  the  University  legitim- 
ately take  pride  in  possessing. 

Peter  Morgan 
Department  of  English 


Restaurant 

517BloorSt.  W. 
Phone:  534-3351 


wit 

Traditional  Hungarian  Food 
Daily  Specials 
Reasonable  Prices 


k 


Fully  Licensed 
Open  daily 
for  lunch  & dinner 


Canadian  Beef  at  its  best 

Fabulous  meals  at  super  value 
conveniently  located  at  Bloor  & Bay 

Daily  luncheon  special 
for  less  than  $5.00 

Buffet  luncheon  $6.75 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays 

Full  course  dinners  $1 0.50  - $1 2.50 

Bar  snacks  and  light  dinners 

Private  parties  and  groups 
by  arrangement 

Entertainment 
James  RoedI  at  the  piano 
after  6 p.m. 

Reservations  924-3163 
23  St.  Thomas  Street 
west  of  Bay,  south  of  Bloor 


Planning  a 
wine  and  cheese 
reception? 


HART  HOUSE  FOOD  SERVICES  introduces  its  new  wine  list  with 
. . . would  you  believe  . . . LOWER  PRICES! 

We  offer  an  excellent  choice  of  facilities  to  accommodate  your 
group  for  any  type  of  reception. 

For  more  information  and  a copy  of  our  wine  list, 
call  Reservations  at  978-2449. 

(and  ask  for  our  cocktail  menu  which  features  a tempting  selection 
of  finger  foods) 

\hxHom  Odknj  Club 


IHmCI 


University  of  TorQnto,6u//^r|n,,  ,1^8,4  1^. 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Information  Ser- 
vices, 45  Wiilcocks  St.  Ads  will  no' 
be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro 

Sublet  furnished  apt.  May 

1984  - Aug.  1985.  St.  Clair/ 
Avenue  Rd.  5 rms,  R.  & b.  Only 
$420  p.m.  for  quiet,  responsible 
tenant.  Tel.  921-2403  (evg., 
w/end)  or  978-3381. 


FOR  RENT  AT  COST  you  take 
care  of  our  comfortable 
4-bedroom  Don  Mills  - Shep- 
pard fully  furnished  home,  pool, 
for  April,  May  and  June  1984 
while  I do  research  at  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem. 
494-8539. 

Lovely  3 bedroom  house  for 

rent  from  July  84-July  85. 
Beautifully  located  10  minutes 
from  University  of  Toronto.  Mar- 
ried couples  only.  $1000, per 
month.  Phone  597-5063  or 
921-0174  after  6 p.m. 

House  for  rent.  Pape  and 
Riverdale.  Cozy  3 bedroom, 
semi-detached.  Furnished  or 
unfurnished,  fully  carpeted.  4 
appliances.  Available  February 
1st.  $850  including  utilities.  Call 
466-9404  or  369-5955  - ask  for 
Eileen. 


St.  George  - Beverley.  Sec- 
ond floor  apt.  1 bedroom,  living 
room  plus  den  on  quiet  elegant 
renovation  side  street.  3 runn- 
ing seconds  to  U of  T and  bus 
stop.  Currently  occupied  by  ar- 
tistic director.  $550  monthly  in- 
cludes utilities.  968-9392 
evenings. 

West  of  campus,  renov.  5 
bdrm  hse.  next  to  Christie  sub- 
way or  4 min.  bus  ride,  large 
eat-in  kitchen,  2 bath,  living  -i- 
frpl,  dining,  dble  garage,  sun 
deck,  garden,  fin.  bsmnt.,  4 
appl.,  high  ceilings  -f  2 stair- 
cases. Partially  furnished. 
Available  end  of  Jan. 
$1000/mth  -I-  utilities.  535-5925 
or  762-2665  or  424-2493. 


. 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

PARSONS  TABLES,  WAL.U  UNITS  AND  BOOKCASES 

WOODCUTTER 

1619  Bayview  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4G  3B5 

481-3835 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  PINE  FURNITURE 


Imperial  Optical  Canada 

Serving  the  Ophthalmic  Professions  throughout 
Canada  and  the  Caribbean  for  over  80  years. 


Before 

SAFE-T  EYEGARD 

they  used  to  call  If  “blinding  speed” 


The  balls  in  racket  sports  still  travel  up  to  120  m.p.h.  But  now  the  new 
wrap  around,  unitary  constructed  Safe  - T Eyegard  has  helped  thousands 
of  smart  racket  sport  players  attack  the  ball  without  fear. 

There  are  no  hinges,  wires  or  screws  to  become  potentially  dangerous 
missiles  by  themselves.  Super  lightweight  and  form  fitting  with  a 
precise  pantoscopic  tilt  to  ensure  satisfactory  vision  through  our 
tough  piano  or  prescription  lenses. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  unique  safety  features  that  have  made  these 
Canadian  masterpieces  the  best  accident  insurance  money  can  buy. 

Endorsed  by  The  Canadian  Professional 
Squash  Association 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 


Going  on  leave?  Need  a 
responsible  tenant?  Male  pro- 
fessor, quiet,  straight, 
nonsmoker,  age  48,  seeks  in- 
expensive sublet  or  rental  for 
1984-85  academic,  year, 
perhaps  longer.  Call  Prof. 
Eddie,  978-4963  or  828-5404 
(office);  929-0373  (home). 

Mature  University  couple 

desires  furnished  accommoda- 
tion from  Aug.  1,  84  - no 
children  or  pets,  for  one  or  two 
years.  Ph,  767-787>0. 


Accommodation 

Out-of-town 


Last  year  available,  84-85, 
Gardners’  Regency  terrace  flat, 
Exeter,  Devon.  Spacious,  three 
bedrooms,  central  heating,  new 
appliances.  Adjacent  to  Univer- 
sity. Convenient  to  Dartmoor 
and  coastal  paths.  Tel. 
923-1806/667-3737. 

Barbados  - West  Coast. 

Cabana  - suit  up  to  three 
people  - maid  service  - 
$325US  per  week  until  April  1 5, 
$175US  per  week  thereafter. 
Extended  rates  on  request. 
978-4941  or  965-5992. 

U.K.  Apartment  for  Rent. 

Furnished  apartment  in  Ken- 
sington, London,  England  for 
rent,  September  1,  1984,  for 
approx,  one  year.  Large 
recep.,  one- double  bedroom, 
own  gas  heating.  Suit  couple. 
$500  per  month,  utilities  exclud- 
ed. Apply:  Prof.  S.C.  Nyburg, 
Dept,  of  Chemistry,  978-3603. 


Accommodation 

Houses  & Property  for  Sale 

Beautiful  two  bedroom  con- 
do in  excellent  High  Park  area. 
Ten  minutes  to  downtown  core 
by  expressway  or  1 bus  to  sub- 
way. Building  has  all  conve- 
niences: sauna,  whirlpool, 
billiards,  tennis,  swimming,  etc. 
Call  WALTER,  532-4404, 
763-4970. 


U of  T area  new  listing  — 

only  $122,500.  Fully  restored  4 
br.  home,  architecturally 
designed  kitchen  with  walk  out 
to  landscaped  yard,  2 working 
fireplaces  -t-  -t-  -i- . Call  Barbara 
Peltz,  Darrell  Kent  Real  Estate 
Ltd.,  534-6381. 

Annex  Beauty 
$269, 000. Gracious  10  room 
home,  formal  living  room  with 
fireplace,  separate  dining  room, 
extra  large  kitchen  with  picture 
window  to  lovely  garden,  main 
floor  & exterior  fully  restored,  7 
rooms  on  2nd  and  3rd  floors, 
pkg,  and  more.  Call  Barbara 
Peltz,  Darrell  Kent  Real  Estate 
Ltd.,  534-6381. 


Secretarial 


Typing  of  books,  theses, 
term  papers.  Fifteen  years’ 
academic,  legal  and  business 
experience.  Highest  quality 
work.  IBM  Correcting  Seiectric 
III.  $1.25  each  double-spaced 
text  page.  Pam,  925-4967,  St. 
George  Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient, 
reasonable  and  fast.  Call  The 
Word  Movers  531-8782. 

Professionai  Typing  and 
Word  Processing  ( “camera 
ready’’  copy):  Essays,  theses, 
manuscripts.  Technical  reports, 
multiple  letters  and  persuasive 
resumes.  Sterling  University 
References.  On  campus  - 81 
Harbord  St.  at  Spadina. 
968-6327. 

BUSY  FiNGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
From  $1 .35  per  page.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  1050-A  Bloor 
St.  W.,  Toronto,  532-5101. 

COLLEGE  TYPING  & WORD 
PROCESSING  - Repetitive 
personalized  letters;  mailing 
lists  & labels;  Resumes,  disser- 
tations, scripts  & term  papers; 
Technical,  scientific  & 
academic  reports;  Letter  qual- 
ity and  draft  quality  printouts. 
270  Augusta  Ave.  (one  block 
west  of  Spadina  at  College). 
928-3492. 


Miscellaneous 


Passport  photos  now  on 

campus,  B/W  Polaroid,  2 for 
$5.50  (incl.  tax,  cash  or  internal 
code  only).  Wednesdays  10-2 
(other  times  by  appt.)  Inst. 
Media  Services,  Rm  021,  Best 
Inst.  1 12  College  St.  978-8919. 

Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  The  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  The  Great 
Smokies  in  Georgia,  The 
Florida  Trail,  The  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD’S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIGNS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Cntario,  Canada 
L4M  4S9. 

Hiilel  Children’s  Workshop. 

A cooperative  Jewish  Sunday 
School,  which  meets  at  New 
College,  is  seeking  new 
members  for  the  next  academic 
year.  Drop  in  one  Sunday 
morning  and  see  us.  For  more 
information  please  contact  co- 
ordinator Michael  Ryval, 
481  -9595.  (Affiliated  to  Board  of 
Jewish  Education). 

LOST.  Brown  leather  attach^ 
case,  on  campus  or  near  Col- 
lege and  Spadina,  on  23  Dec. 
Contact  David  Roberts, 
978-2244/6621.  Reward 
offered. 

Membership  drive  co- 
ordinator (part-time)  required 
by  U of  T Staff  Association 
(UTSA).  Oualifications;  familiar- 
ity with  UTSA,  good  organiza- 
tional and  communication  skills. 
Experience  with  volunteers 
desirable.  To  apply  send 
resume  to  UTSA,  455  Spadina 
Ave.,  Rm.  402,  Toronto  M5S 
1A1. 


ON  YOUR  WAY  TO  FRANCE? 


CACF/OTU,  the  scle  representative  in  Ncrth  America  cf  the 
French  ncn-prcfit  student  travel  crganizaticn  O T U, 
has  seme  terrific  bargains  fer  ycu! 


PARIS  $648 

RETURN  frem 

SUMMER  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS 

NANTES  UNIVERSITY 
July  7,  1984  - August  28,  1984 
Adults  (18  and  ever),  Min.  2 weeks  - Max.  8 weeks 
Cest  per  week:  $250  Cdn. 

Alsc:  Railpasses  • Car  Rentals 


CACF/OTU 

100  Adelaide  St.  West,  #1601,  Toronto,  Ont.  M5H  1S3 
(416)863-0190 
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